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Rye Sales 
Are © 
ayil 


Sales 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 















International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 
For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 


Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 

‘a bd 
iam International 


e Pure White Rye 
FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


Pure Light Rye 
















Pure Cream Rye 
Contact your Interna- 


tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye ' 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop - 





Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 






and Pumpernickel 
GOLD COIN RYE 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD WINGOLD 
WHEAT FLOURS RYE FLOURS 
BOTH ARE THE CHOICE OF SUCCESSFUL BAKERS— 


BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS AND INCREASED PROFITS 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD”’ RYE FLOURS 


























Established 1893 


(JOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
’ 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 





PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 






































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE sd 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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First Florida State 
University Baking 
Course Graduates 11 


TALLAHASSEE — President Doak 
S. Campbell, Florida State University, 
conferred the degree of Bachelor of 
Science upon eleven graduates in 
Baking Science and Management, 
School of Business, recently. Five ad- 
vanced students had graduated prior 
to this time making sixteen in all 
who have completed the first full 
University program of industrial edu- 
cation ever established for the baking 
industry. 

This event marked the realization 
of an ideal which had motivated the 
officers and members of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. for many years. It was 
only four years ago, September, 1951, 
that the new University department 
of Baking Science and Management 
was undertaken, with Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey as its directing head. It was or- 
ganized within the Florida State Uni- 
versity and liberally supported by 
bakers with contributions to scholar- 
ship aid. 

Students are enrolled from all sec- 
tions of the country without restric- 
tion except for high scholastic stand- 
ing and the present student body 
representation is industry wide. 


















FIRST IN THE FIELD! 





Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 


Pe TEI new York 22. NY. 


Deliver the Goods... BEST 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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H. R. WALTHER PROMOTED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Heinz R. 
Walther, well known in flour and 
grain export traffic circles in the 
Southwest, has been named manager 
of the inward freight department of 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, it was announced 
here recently. 

Mr. Walther has been associated 
with the company for nine years, 
orig nally es a representative in 
Kansas City and later as western 
traffic manager with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 

Succeeding Mr. 


Walther in St. 


Louis is David L. Gratton, who has 
been assistant western traffic man- 
ager since the opening of the St. 
Louis office. New assistant to Mr. 
Gratton will be Juan F. Forster, 
formerly in the transportation busi- 
ness in California. All appointments 
were effective July 1. 


———“SREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Opens 


First Arizona Office 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—General Mills, 

Inc., has opened its first Arizona 

office here to provide better service 





3 


to the growing Southwest, according 
to Maynard O. Ward, Arizona sales 
manager. Mr. Ward, who has been 
with the company for 19 years, for- 
merly was supervisor for Arizona. 

A company statement about the 
new office said, “The great rate at 
which Arizona is growing, and the 
steady increase in volume of our 
products into its grocery markets, 
has dictated the formation of a spe- 
cial sales district for this area.” 

Officer manager is E. D. Knowles, 
formerly of the Spokane, Wash., of- 
fice. 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














Speed products to 
Eastern markets... 


ont day foster! 


via New York Central 
“Early Birds” 


Propuce suipMents from the Southwest routed New 
York Central’s “Early Birds” through the St. Louis gate- 
way, are on sale at New York and Boston markets the 
5th night out of Texas. 

Carloads of fresh fruits, vegetables and processed 
foods from the Far West are quickly put together into 
“Early Birds” at Chicago or St. Louis gateways. They 
make the whole run from California to New York in 
only 7 days. That’s because the “Early Birds” make 
Chicago to New York in as little as 22 hours. 

All types of products get to market at express-speed, 
sure and safe, when shipped by “Early Bird” service—at 
no extra cost. They ride the rails of New York Central's 
well-maintained, smooth, water-level route, stopping 
only for change of crews and re-icing. A saving of one 
day in reaching Eastern markets means goods are 
fresher on arrival. Early delivery means better prices, 
more profits for shipper and consignee. 


Through Service «+ All-Weather Schedules 
7 “Early Birds”—Tuesday through Sunday. 5 on Manday. 


Dependable, on-time scheduled departures: Chicago 
to New York—twin trains—oné morning, one evening... 
Chicago to Boston . . . Chicago to Buffalo . . . Cleveland 
to New York . . . Cleveland to Boston . . . Cincinnati to 
New York . . . Cincinnati to Boston . .. Detroit to New 
York .. . Detroit to Boston . . . East St. Louis to New York 
. .. East St. Louis to Boston . . . Indianapolis to New 
York .. . Indianapolis to Boston . . . Peoria to New York 
... Peoria to Boston. 

Your nearest New York Central Freight Representa- 
tive can save you time, dollars and details in scheduling 
your freight on an “Early Bird.” 






“Early Bird Service 





SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 











Here’s how you lower distribution costs 
by shipping freight via “Early Bird” 


@ Quicker turnover of merchandise 

@ Reduction of inventories and warehouse requirements 
@ Less capital and interest tied up in goods 

@ Lower cost of insurance 

@ Less waste of perishable commodities 

@ Shipments arrive in excellent condition 

@ One less icing for reefers 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service 


GENERAL OFFICES: 466 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 


it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 


True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


® 
Let us give you the complete story 
about your Constant Salesman. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Work Starts on New 


Baltimore Elevator 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Construction 
was begun recently on expansion of 
Western Maryland Railway’s grain 
handling facilities at Port Covington 
which, when completed, will make it 
the largest grain elevator in the port 
of Baltimore 

The new addition, to be built 
alongside the present 258-bin storage 
facilities, will raise the capacity of 
the Port Covington elevator to 5,000,- 
000 bu., nearly 3,000 carloads of 
grain. Work is expected to be com- 
pleted next winter. Construction ac- 
tivities will not interfere with reg- 
ular operation of the elevator during 
the intervening months. 

James Stewart Corp., Chicago, has 
been awarded the $1,300,000 contract 
to erect 32 new storage bins, each 
24 ft. in diameter and 108 ft. high, 
and each capable of holding 33,000 
bu. of grain. These, with use of the 
space between bins, will provide the 


railway with approximately 1,212,- 
000 bu. additional storage capacity. 

Installation of the latest type 
grain-car unloader is also included 
in the project. The new automatic 
car dumper, tilting cars back and 


forth until all grain has been emp- 
tied, is expected to unload box cars 
at the rate of one every six minutes. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Firm Expands 
Grain Storage Fleet 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Buffalo’s floating 
storage grain fleet was increased by 
three ships as the Continental Grain 
Elevator Corp. sought to relieve pres- 


sure on its heavily-filled Concrete- 
Central structure in the Buffalo 
River. The structure holds more than 


five million bushels. 

A spokesman for Continental said 
the barge, Maia, and the freighters, 
D. A. Moloney and Carl W. Meyers, 
have already taken aboard more than 
a million bushels for storage in Buf- 
falo indefinitely. In addition, Conti- 
nental has purchased its sixth vessel 
in recent months for the floating fleet. 

———BREA S THE STAFF OF LIre—— 
PEAVEY GETS AWARD 

MINNEAPOLIS — The Farm & 
Home News, customer publication of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., pioneer Upper 
Midwest grain firm, has been award- 
ed a certificate of merit in the an- 
nual competition conducted by the 
International Council of Industrial 
Editors. 

This is the second straight year 
that the Peavey publication earned a 
merit award, in competition with 
more than 1,000 other industrial 
firms. Ray A. Lee, editor of the Farm 
& Home News, received the award 
at the industrial editors’ convention 
in Louisville. Mr. Lee is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 


Since 1856 
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1 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 

Vall evas 
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Grain Cooperatives 
Meet in New York 


NEW YORK — About 26 repre- 
sentatives of feed and grain cooper- 
atives, both suppliers and merchan- 
disers met here June 23 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt for what was termed 
“a routine meeting similar to those 
held from time to time in Kansas 
City and Chicago.” 

Roy Hendrickson of the National 
Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
said that the group exchanged in- 
formation on supply and demand of 
feed grain and analyzed the new 
crop outlook. The talks also included 
discussion of the wheat situation, 
he said. 

The round-table meeting took up 
the entire day and included a 
luncheon. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE DIE IN BLAST 
WAYNESBORO, GA.—A _ 165-ft. 
grain elevator belonging to the Cot- 
ton Producers Assn., W. W. Gaston, 
manager, exploded recently, snuffing 
out the lives of three persons and in- 
juring 11 others. 


















To insure uniformity « 


ding 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ° 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 







To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 








FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 








Selected 


MILLING 


WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 
: BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
PEORIA 
DULUTH 


LIVERPOOL | 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the wVoods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








stain ol S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST | 
NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











WESTERN GAMADA- IT’S BETTER 
RY eet ig oe 


s ~ S \\! Miz 


Xo 
Sie Q 
PURITY 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 















CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade Commodity Ex- 


changes. 


UHLMANN 


For the future, too, GOLDEN GRAIN COMPANY 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














spring wheat flours 


NNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
cCiry , MINNBSBSOTA 


: 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 

Matiiotoe of baking CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 
uniformity because flour uniformity is NEW YORK @ ENID 

pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 




















Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Flour mills 6 Ametica, du. RED WING FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 











O. G. (BEN) CRAWFORD joined 
Commander-Larabee’s sales or- 
ganization in March, 1947. Mr. 
Crawford's home is in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. He represents us in 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, and 
Southern Missouri. 





DUDLEY B. HUFF, JR. has repre- 
sented us in the New Jersey-New 
York territory for many years. Mr. 
Huff's office is in Paterson, New 
Jersey, and his home is in Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





*With that old fashioned 
Stone Ground 





J. VETTER QUINLAN joined Com- 
mander-Larabee's sales organiza- 
tion in July, 1944. His home is in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Quinias rep- 
resents us in our Southern Ohio 
territory. 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 


















'\S (Gam O F ARCHER+ DANIELS * MIDLAND 
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Wheat Production 
Estimates Detailed 


WASHINGTON — The prospective 
1955 wheat crop of 860 million 
bushels is 15 million bushels above 
the June 1 forecast but is 11% 
smaller than the 1954 crop of 970 
million bushels. 

USDA said production prospects 
for spring wheat are more favorable 
than in any of the past three years, 
with generally adequate moisture and 
a relatively low incidence of rust. 

The indicated winter wheat crop of 
663 million bushels is 24 million 
bushels more than forecast last 
month and is 16% less than the 1954 
production of 791 million bushels. The 
yield per harvested acre is estimated 
at 19.6 bu. The 33.9 million acres esti- 


mated for harvest represents a de- 
cline of more than 12% from a year 
earlier. 

The estimated production of all 
spring wheat, 197 million bushels, 


represents a decrease of 9 million 
bushels from the June estimate. A 
crop this size would be 10% larger 
than last year. The estimated 13.9 
million acres planted to durum and 
other spring wheat is the smallest of 
record and 13% less than last year. 


Durum Crop 


A durum wheat crop of 13.2 million 
bushels is forecast, and this would be 
almost 2% times as large as last 
year’s small crop of 5.5 million 
bushels but only 40% of average. The 
1955 planted acreage, 1,142,000, is the 
lowest of record. 

The 1955 


crop of other spring 
wheat is forecast at 184 million 
bushels, compared with 173 million 
last year. The estimated planted 


acreage of 12.7 million is down 10% 
from last year. 


The carryover of old wheat on 
farms on July 1, at 38.2 million 
bushels, is 61% less than a year 
earlier. 


Production by Classes 

Here are the wheat production esti- 
mates by classes, with 1954 produc- 
tion in parentheses: hard red winter, 
373,000,000 (470,957,000); soft red 
winter, 183,428,000 (199,900,000); 
hard red spring, 163,022,000 (144,- 
053,000); durum (including durum 
wheat in states for which estimates 
were not shown separately), 13,807,- 
000 (6,014,000); white (winter and 
spring), 127,074,000 (148,857,000). 

Indicated 1955 production of spring 
wheat other than durum in some of 
the principal states follows: North 
Dakota, 81,016,000; South Dakota, 
18,468,000; Minnesota, 9,622,000; 
Montana, 48,963,000; Idaho, 13,696,- 


(Continued on page 25) 


Grain Stocks on Farms July 1 


1954 ——, - 1955 —~ 

1,000 1,000 

CROP %* bushels %* bushels 
Corn for grain 34.4 989,833 35.4 938,034 
Wheat (oldcr’p) 8.5 99,038 3.9 38,241 
Oats (old crop) 16.8 202,778 16.6 249,507 
Barl’'y (old cr'p) 14.5 35,290 11.9 44.041 
Rye (old crop) 19.8 3,589 15.6 3,686 
Fil’xs’d (oldc’p) 15.0 5,494 7.3 3,049 
Soybeans 1.4 3,652 9.7 33,130 


*Perce 


Crop Production, July 1, 1955 


(In Thousands) 


nt of previous year’s crop. 


Production (Bushels) 


-——Indicatea——, 

June 1, July 1, 

1954 1955 1955 
Corn, all 2,964,639 cece 3,449,667 
Wheat, all 969,781 845,215 860,331 
Winter 790,737 639,224 663,043 
All spr’ng 179,044 *205,991 197,288 
Durum 5,557 oe 13,269 

Other 

spr’e 173,487 e 184,019 
Oats . 1,499,579 ooee 1,513,498 
Barley .... 370,126 men 384,397 
Ry@ .csore 23,688 25,786 27,245 
Flaxseed .. 41,534 Sealy 43,396 
*Based largely on prospective planted 


acreage reported in March. 
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New Crop Hard Winter Flour Sales 
Boom; Near-Record Volume Booked 


KANSAS CITY — New crop flour 
sales developed in huge volume this 
week and trade estimates indicated 
that bookings by bakers were very 
close to the record total of about 20 
million sacks sold in a similar day a 
year ago. All the major chains and 
all but a few independents took on 
flour sufficient for their needs for the 
next four to six months. 

An exact estimate of the total vol- 
ume will not be possible for two or 
three days, as some bookings are still 
being made. Some millers estimated 
that they sold more fiour than a year 
ago, and others reported somewhat 
smaller sales, but the average prob- 
ably was close to the record total. 
This would cover the baking indus- 
try’s requirements of hard winter 
wheat flour for more than four 
months as an average. 

A foretaste of the heavy sales early 
this week came late in the previous 
week when a number of round lot 
bookings were made by some of the 
larger bakers on a new crop basis 
and over the week-end the price ideas 
crystallized. 

Bakers and millers came together 


on a price basis approximately the 
Same as a year ago and one consistent 
with current bread price levels. The 
baking industry evidently decided to 
play it safe on this basis, rather than 
risk the hazard of a wheat market 
rise. The hard winter wheat flour 
price hit this same level in mid-June 
on the spot market without attract- 
ing any buying interest at that time. 
Apparently bakers were impressed 
with the relative strength in wheat 
futures since then and also by the 
memory of the big purchases made a 
year ago, which proved to be the best 
price on the crop. 

The current bookings will result in 
a baker’s flour cost reduction of about 
25¢ on the average from the latter 
part of last crop-year and about equal 
to the first half. Last year proved to 
be one of the most stable years on 
record for flour prices. Following last 
year’s heavy initial bookings at 
around $5.50 for standard patent, the 
value of flour advanced about 25¢ 
and then fluctuated for the remainder 
of the year in the range of $5.70@6, 
most of the time near the lower end. 

This week’s sales, together with 





Prospective Big Crops Pose 
Problems for Policy Officials 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Total crop pro- 
duction in 1955 now promises to be 
the second highest of record, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture said in its 
July crop report. Production will be 
second only to the 1948 outturn. 

Happy childhood dreams of bounti- 
ful cornucopias overflowing are not 
seen here in the report. It looks like 
a back-breaking load for James A. 
McConnell, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture and a prime draftsman of 
USDA policies. 

As of July 1, all signs point to 
significantly large crops in almost 
every quarter. Trade and crop ex- 
perts say that in many instances 
planting and growing conditions up 
to this time indicate that only the 
worst of all possible conditions from 
here on in to harvest can upset large 
or record-breaking crops of corn, soy- 
beans, sorghums and oats. 


Wheat Crop 


Even the wheat crop, which started 
under unfavorable conditions and 
never had a better chance than an 
unwanted step-child, seems to have 
overcome hardships and now is esti- 
mated for all wheat at better than 
860. million bushels — slightly more 
production than the U.S. can dispose 
of in the coming crop year for all 
purposes unless the genial assistant 
secretary can conjure up some guard- 
ian angel to assist him. 

For all wheat, an average yield of 
18.2 bu. per acre is indicated, with 
total production of 860.3 million bush- 
els. The crop report also shows 38 
million bushels of old crop wheat on 
farms (reflecting early loan calls in 
some areas and probably a desire on 
the part of producers to rid them- 
selves of wheat at the farm level 
which might fall within the grain 
sanitation controls). 

Buried in the crop report is an 


official estimate that black stem rust 
is a serious threat to wheats in the 
Dakotas. The report says in part, 
“Many fields show traces of infection. 
Early crop development together with 
lighter rust infection for this date 
this year may lessen the severity of 
rust damage compared with last year. 
However, warm, humid weather dur- 
ing July could result in rapid develop- 
ment of infection and cause serious 
damage to the crop.” 

There appear to be 12.7 million 
acres planted to spring wheat other 
than durum this year—10% off from 
1954. In North Dakota there is a 5% 
reduction, the smallest of any state 
in this belt. It also casts strange 
light on the wheat referendum vote 
registered two weeks ago when farm- 
ers in that state voted better than 
90% for acreage allotments and the 
tight restrictive marketing quotas. 
In North Dakota, however, wheat 
farmers have an edge since they can 
plant durum wheat with less re- 
strictive controls, which may be their 
exhaust valve. 

Feed Grains 

Feed grain crop conditions and 
supplies continue to dominate crop 
reports from USDA. 

The corn crop estimate of nearly 
3.5 billion bushels is a clear warning 
that feed grain prices must go lower, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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some recent substantial bookings of 
family flour, leave the hard winter 
wheat millers with one of the largest 
backlogs of unfilled orders in recent 
years. Whether or not these bookings 
will turn a profit now depends on the 
course of millfeed prices and wheat 
premiums. Millfeeds are $2.50-3 ton 
lower than a year ago and the nom- 
inal basis about 10¢ less. 


Limited Reaction 

An unusual feature of the big flour 
business this year was the very lim- 
ited reaction of the wheat market. 
Futures prices jumped about 2¢ at 
Kansas City and 1-1%¢ at Chicago, 
an extremely small response to such 
large sales of flour. 


There were two reasons for this. 
Millers have learned to anticipate 
big buying waves in the past few 
years and take a long position in ad- 
vance. This year they were long much 
more wheat than ever in the past. 

A second factor is the much greater 
amount of free wheat available on 
this year’s crop. With a lower loan 
level and higher market prices, more 
wheat is being sold on this crop than 
in any recent year. Grain men esti- 
mate that in recent harvests not 
more than 10% of the wheat coming 
to market was sold by farmers, the 
rest being held for the loan. This 
year, estimates of the amount being 
sold range up to 50%, a figure con- 
firmed by daily cash sales vs. carlot 
receipts on the Kansas City market. 

The availability of this wheat de- 
veloped more hedging pressure this 
year during the flour sales period. 
The Kansas City futures market now 
has more than 25 million open in- 
terest in wheat, the largest figure for 
some time. About 10 million of this 
was established in the past week. 
Altogether, grain markets this year 
so far have been more “normal” than 
for some time. 
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Kansas Wheat 
Weight Higher, 
Protein Unchanged 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — An analysis 
of 2,858 carloads of new crop wheat 
harvested prior to July 3 show an 
average test weight of 61.1 Ib. bu. 
and an average protein content of 
12.3%, according to information made 
available by the U.S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, and the Kansas 
and Missouri grain inspection depart- 
ments. 

This test weight compares with the 
average for the 1954 crop of 60.4 Ib. 
bu. and the 7-year (1948-1954) av- 
erage of 58.9 lb. bu. 

The protein content is unchanged 
from a year ago and the 7-year av- 
erage which was 12.3% for both. 

While test weights are running uni- 
formly high in all areas of the State 
the protein content is generally high- 
er in western and southern counties. 
Harvest has made rapid progress 
since the first of July with remaining 
acreage for harvest largely confined 
to extreme western counties. Else- 
where over the state, harvest is near- 
ing the clean-up stage or has been 
completed. 

All samples have been adjusted to 
a 14% moisture basis for protein. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Progress in Clean Grain Hinted Through 
Cooperation of Industry Groups, Government 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In an at- 
mosphere of what is being described 
as sweet reasonableness, all elements 
of the grain trade and the grain 
processing industries, were in confer- 
ence here last week on the clean 
grain program under the sponsorship 
of the Federal Extension Service. 

Reports were made by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials and by 
representatives of all segments of the 
grain handling and processing indus- 
tries. For the National Grain Trade 
Council statements were made to 
show the position of that organiza- 
tion in successfully urging Congress 
to make available additional funds 
for education and research activities 


Milling’s Views on Grain 


Flour millers are vitally interested 
in the clean grain program in all of 
its phases. 'They are also vitally in- 
terested in the development and con- 
duct of a sound and effective edu- 
cational program. They are willing 
and anxious to cooperate in every 
way possible in such a program. 

Flour millers have the high privil- 
ege of producing a basic human food 
product. This involves the obligation, 
not only of maintaining the highest 
standards of sanitation in their grain 
elevators and their flour mills, but 
also maintaining the highest quality 
standards in their principal raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and the grain food 
products made from wheat. 

Flour millers have an obligation 
to the producer of wheat to provide 
an effective and profitable market for 
his product as good human food. 
They have an obligation to the con- 
sumer to produce a nutritious and 
clean food. They have an obligation 
to the government to observe pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, the law designed 
to protect the consumer. Flour mill- 
ers willingly accept these obligations. 

However, it is now quite apparent 
that the miller cannot do this job 
alone. It is both gratifying and en- 


Standard Milling Co. 
Declares Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, a Delaware Corpo- 
ration, announced a quarterly divi- 
dend of 5¢ per share upon each out- 
standing share of class “A” and class 
“B" common stock of the corporation, 
payable Aug. 15 to stockholders of 
record, as of the close of business on 
Aug. 4 

In making payment of this divi- 
dend, the holders of certificates evi- 
dencing shares of cSmmon stock with 
par value of $1 per share of Standard 
Milling Co., an Illinois corporation, 
who have not yet exchanged these 
certificates for shares of class “A” 
and class “B” common stock of the 
Delaware corporation, shall be deemed 
to be holders of record of two shares 
of class “A” common stock and one 
share class “B” common stock. They 
will be entitled to a dividend of 15¢ 
per share on each share of Standard 
Milling Co., an Illinois corporation, 
evidenced by such certificates. 





by the Extension Service and other 
agencies to promote greater sani- 
tation in grain storage and handling. 
Joining the council in this recom- 
mendation were the Millers National 
Federation, the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. and the National 
Council of Grain Cooperatives. 

The conference might properly be 
described as a love feast, wherein all 
interested parties joined in common 
devotion to a grain clean-up. Legal- 
istic objections were discarded. 
Comity prevailed and all signs now 
point to a constructive period ahead 
wherein even in amending federal 
grain standards, which is a possi- 
bility, it is expected that such 
changes as are made will be con- 
structive and such as can be made 
operative without excessive penalties 


By Herman Fakler 


Millers National Federation 


couraging to observe during the 
course of this conference the manner 
in which other groups are recogniz- 
ing and accepting their respective 
responsibilities and obligations. 

The milling industry has been hard 
at this problem for almost 20 years. 
It was back in 1938 when mill tech- 
nicians brought to the attention of 
mill management the fact that they 
were confronted with a serious prob- 
lem growing out of insect infesta- 
tion in stored grain and flour. The 
industry set about immediately to 
employ such tools as were then 
available to correct the situation, and 
to encourage research for new tools 
and ways and means of eliminating 
sources of infestation. 


In 1940 two prominent government 
entomologists were invited to attend 
millers’ meetings in five important 
areas to present summaries of their 
experimental work related to insect 
infestation and control. The objective 
of these meetings was to assist mill- 
ers in developing individual plant 
sanitation programs. 

New facts were developed con- 
cerning infestation of railroad cars, 
and a conference was held with rail- 
road officials for the purpose of bring- 
ing about improved condition of box 
cars used for the shipment of wheat 
flour. 

Inter-Industry Cooperation 

In cooperation with the commercial 
baking industry, we initiated steps 
to bring about the discontinuance of 
a long-standing practice of re-use of 
cotton bags for the shipment of flour 
to commercial bakeries. 

The industry encouraged new re- 
search at government laboratories 
such as the one at Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

In 1941-42 the Millers National 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompany- 
ing article was a statement prepared 
for the recent Clean Grain Conference 
conducted under the sponsorship of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service. Mr. Fakler is vice 
president and Washington representa- 
tive of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 





on any group—farmers, grain ware- 
housemen, merchandisers or proces- 
sors. 

It should not be assumed that the 
improved climate on the grain sani- 
tation front has eliminated all ob- 
stacles to the program’s further 
progress. It is a vantage point, how- 
ever, from which the government 
and all segments of the trade can 
move forward to the real and reason- 
able goals to which no one objects. 

John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, spoke for the baking 
industry, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, for the flour milling indus- 
try. 

The complete text of Mr. Fakler’s 
statement appears below. 


Program 


Federation inaugurated a well- 
rounded program designed to control 
insect infestation. An outstanding 
entomologist was employed to devote 
his entire time to the study and de- 
velopment of methods and procedures 
for eliminating insect contamination 
in mills, elevators, transportation fa- 
cilities, warehouses, etc. 

A great deal of progress was made 
as a result of this program. 

The railroads adopted improved 
practices in cleaning freight cars be- 
fore being delivered to the mills. 
They also began experiments on im- 
proving new car construction de- 
signed to reduce infestation. 

A comprehensive manual on insect 
control was prepared and _distribu- 
ted for use of mill superintendents 
and others who were responsible for 
plant operation. 

During 1944-45 millers cooperated 
with bakers in the preparation of a 
bakery sanitation manual. 

In 1946 the millers established a 
technical service department within 
the federation. Again a full-time ex- 
pert was employed to head up this 
service. 

A series of conferences was held 
throughout the industry in which 
millers, chemists, entomologists and 
insect control specialists exchanged 
experiences and developed new ideas 
of control methods and procedures. 

A campaign was sponsored by 
millers to eliminate insect and rodent 
contamination in wheat at the farm 
level. 

Experiments were being conducted 
to develop insect-proof flour bags— 
both paper and cotton. 

By 1948 the use of second-hand 
bags had been entirely eliminated. 

In 1949 the federation issued an- 
Other comprehensive manual en- 
titled “A Guide For Mill Sanitation.” 
This manual included not only the 
latest information on the control of 
insect infestation, but also on the 
control of rodent contamination in 
flour mills and mill elevators. This 
manual has been and still is being 
used widely throughout the industry 
to bring about improvement in the 
condition of mills and mill elevators. 

Grain Contamination 

Despite all of these constructive 
and intensive efforts in plant and 
facility sanitation, the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, while 


(Continued on page 27) 


July 12, 1955 


Strike Against 
Chicago Feed 
Plants Settled 


CHICAGO—The week-long strike 
against feed manufacturers in the 
Chicago area ground to a halt late 
July 6, and most firms were operating 
by the morning of July 7. Some night 
shifts went to work the evening of 
July 6. 

The strike began midnight June 30 
when a management offer to union 
representatives was rejected unex- 
pectedly by union members. Because 
of the July 4 weekend, production 
losses were limited to around four 
days. 

Most feed manufacturers in the 
area settled on the basis of a 12%¢ 
an hour wage increase, effective im- 
mediately, a 3%¢ an hour payment 
toward a pension fund, effective Jan. 
1, and payment for the July 4 holiday. 
Workers had voted to go out on strike 
in advance of the holiday and techni- 
cally were not eligible for pay on that 
day. The 3%¢ pension settlement was 
required of all but one of the major 
manufacturers in the area and this 
firm already had a pension plan in 
effect. 

Company representatives said they 
have wanted to put a pension plan in 
effect for years, but union representa- 
tives wanted salary increases, rather 
than a pension fund. Details of the 
administration of the pension fund 
are yet to be worked out. Production 
workers in feed mills here average 
roughly $75 weekly, plus the pension 
and overtime. 

Feed manufacturers started nego- 
tiations as a unit, and before the 
strike offered a 74%4¢ an hour wage 
boost, with fringe benefits amounting 
to 3%¢ an hour. It was thought a 
strike would be averted when the 
management group raised its offer to 
10¢ an hour, and this was accepted 
by the A. F. of L. Teamsters Union 
representatives. However, the rank 
and file of the union voted to hold 
out for a 15¢ an hour increase and 
the strike was on. 

Later negotiations on an individual 
firm basis arrived at the 12%¢ com- 
promise. 

Feed manufacturers now are pitch- 
ing in to work off the large order 
backlog which mounted during the 
strike to as much as five or six days. 
Management deplores the lost time, 
loss of some personnel who sought 
other jobs during the tie-up, the in- 
convenience to customers and the out- 
right loss of some business which was 
taken elsewhere during the period. 
However, all efforts possible were be- 
ing made to catch up, and some firms 
were loading trucks and cars at the 
mill on Saturday last week (July 
9) to help dealers replenish floor 
stocks. 

Firms concerned in the negotiations 
were Acme Feeds, Inc., Forest Park, 
Ill.; Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago; H. C. Knoke & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ryde & Co., Chicago, and Vi- 
tality Mills, Inc., Chicago. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buys Ventilating Sets 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase’ of 11 “ship sets” of 
ventilating equipment for condition- 
ing grain in ships in the Hudson 
River at Jones Point, N.Y. 

Hald Pneumatic System, Brooklyn, 
will provide the additional 11 sets at 
a price of $1,400 per set. 











July 12, 1955 


Monsanto Authorizes 
Common Stock Split 


ST. LOUIS—At a special meeting 
held here last week the stockholders 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. voted to 
increase the authorized common 
stock of the company from 6,000,000 
shares of $5 par value each to 25,- 
000,000 shares of $2 par value each 
and authorized a three-for-one split 
of the outstanding common stock of 
the company. 

Certificates representing two ad- 
ditional shares for each share owned 
by stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 11 will be mailed 
to them on or shortly after July 26. 


At the same meeting the stock- 
holders also approved a resolution in- 
creasing, by 300,000 of such new 


shares, the total number of shares 
authorized for grants of stock op- 
tions to employees during the next 
five years. 
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American Cake Mixes Find Favor on 
U. K. Market as Sales Drive Starts 


Growing Demand 
Attracts U.S. 


Participation 


LONDON—Cake mixes are fast be- 
coming big business in Great Britain. 
That is, big business by British stand- 
ards. A current annual sales value of 
$6 million, after less than three years’ 
acquaintance with American - type 
complete mixes, is expected to grow 
to around $30 million by 1960. Even 
this is small potatoes alongside the 
U.S. trade for last year American 
homemakers are reputed to have 
spent $135 million buying an esti- 





Pressure for Liberal Drouth 
Aid Holds Threat to Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—In an effort to 
head off rising political pressure 
from a group of Texas ranchers and 
farmers to break wide open the cur- 
rent drouth program mechanism, 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials have dispatched the new Com- 
modity Credit Corp. sales manager 
and trouble shooter, Frank Daniels, 
to that section of the drouth area. 

It becomes clearer daily that the 
Texan demand for equality of treat- 
ment with the feed trade in access 
to CCC stocks of grain is but a slight- 
ly concealed demand for a “for-free”’ 
distribution to the ranchers of CCC 
grain held in the Southwest, near 
their operations. 

Such an appeal, it may be as- 
sumed, is designed to warm the 
cockles of all but the mechanical 
heart. 

On the other hand, this appeal for 
aid assumes, in some cases the aspect 
of an old yarn printed years ago by 
a celebrated New York newspaper 
columnist who reported that “Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Zilch drove over to the 
poor house this week to visit Mrs. 
Zilch’s mother in their new Pierce- 
Arrow limousine.” 


Threat to Trade 

However, levity cannot dismiss the 
seriousness of the present political 
pressure to grab handouts from the 
government. The situation involves a 
serious potential threat to the feed 
trade and the present drouth aid pro- 
gram which provides for industry par- 
ticipation. 

The 1953 drouth feed program, it 
may be recalled, was a stunner to the 
feed industry with its conditions 
which excluded from any business in 
the area many established and sin- 
cere feed manufacturers and dealers 
who had built up a service business 
for farmers in the area. In the sev- 
eral instances, the government’s 1953 
program dealt a serious blow to feed 
firms. 

Now there is pressure again for 
“give-away” feed aid. And it is not 
unthinkable that the feed industry 
serving the area could be driven to 
the wall. 

The Texas group seeking broadly 
liberalized aid is asking that the 
ranchers and farmers be given a top 


priority for government feed for free 
to the disadvantage of livestock pro- 
ducers in other areas of the nation. 

It is clear that not only is there a 
potential threat to the feed industry 
in the drouth area; if the Texans’ 
drive for free feed grains succeeds, 
it will clearly mean that they have 
an edge over livestock producers in 
other sections of the country. 

Mr. Daniels, new on his sales man- 


‘agement job at CCC, is handed a 


tough assignment. He must tell the 
ranchers that there just isn’t the 
kind of a Santa Claus that some 
want. 

Observers here say it may be ap- 
propriate now for feed men and live- 
stock producers throughout the na- 
tion to write their ideas on the issue 
of free CCC grains to their own con- 
gressmen and senators. 
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Bulk Middlings Future 
Trading Starts at K.C. 


With Interest Keen 


KANSAS CITY—Trading in bulk 
middlings was initiated on the Kan- 
sas City millfeed futures market July 
7 and there was a fairly active trad- 
ing interest displayed on the first day 
of the new future operation. Mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade voted approval of the regulat- 
ing rules on July 6. 


The trading is in alternate de- 
livery months and began with the 
four positions of July, September, 
November and January. No more 
than four months will be open at one 
time. 

On the first call July 7 two lots of 
105 tons were sold in the July and 
September options and two other 
July sales were made in subsequent 
calls, a total for the day of 420 tons. 
The trading unit is 105 tons, with 
job lots being 35 tons. 

The bulk market interest on the 
opening day considerably exceeded 
the activity in sacked feed futures, 
where trading totals were 120 tons 
in the August position. 

The bulk trading is in standard 
middlings or brown or gray shorts, 
all. of which are deliverable at the 
full price. The sacked feed trading 
continues as before in bran and shorts 
separately. 





mated 350 million packs of mix. 

Helping the homemaker realize how 
much time and energy she can save 
are American know-how, American 
methods and, possibly, American 
money. In the van of the sales drive 
are several firms of U.S. parentage. 
They are the same firms that pro- 
jected processed cereal foods into a 
booming industry in a country where 
for years the breakfast diet never 
went beyond porridge, bacon and 
eggs, finnan haddock and kippers. 
They are going to do the same pro- 
motion job for cake mixes, the manu- 
facturers say. 

During June a new trade organiza- 
tion was formed in Britain. Known 
as the Association of Cereal Food 
Manufacturers, it has for its main 
objects the promotion of commerce 
and the advancement of the interests 
of those firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of cereal foods for human 
consumption in the U.K. and the 
British Commonwealth. Some of the 
member firms are active in the cake 
mix business. 


U.S. Connections 

Named as charter members are the 
Kellogg Co. of Great Britain, Ltd., 
the Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., and 
Quaker Oats, Ltd. Also listed as a 
founder is Alfred Bird & Sons, Ltd., 
a long established British firm famous 
for its brand of custard powder. The 
Bird company is now American, too, 
for it has been purchased by the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. 

Bird claims to be the first to in- 
troduce an American-type mix onto 
the British market. But so does Wes- 
ton, part of the chain controlled by 
Canadian-born W. Garfield Weston. 
During May the firm opened up an 
advertising campaign and the copy 
said “New, first time in this country. 
A fabulous American cake—make it 
yourself in just four minutes. Noth- 
ing to add but water.” It’s a white 
cake mix but the firm also puts out 
a chocolate mix. Till then, most firms 
had contented themselves with one 
mix but now a new participant has 
come into the picture. The Shredded 
Wheat Co. is marketing three types 
—plain, ginger and chocolate. That 
challenge will be met, say the rest. 


Not New to British 


Cake mixes are no new things to 
the British. They have had them for 
upwards of 40 years but comparing 
them with the American types is like 
setting up a Model T against a 
Cadillac Eldorado. They lack the es- 
sential ingredients that allow the 
U.S. manufacturer to term his prod- 
uct a “complete mix.” Still, at 10¢ a 
pack they are fair sellers even though 
the final cost to the homemaker is 
much more when she adds other re- 
quired materials. In comparison, the 
complete mix is a good buy at 27¢. 

Manufacturers concede that their 
biggest headache is meeting the sales 
resistance among the conservative 
Britishers. One executive commented 
“Thirty years ago the British re- 
sisted canned soup and canned fruits. 
Today they are big sellers. We will 
overcome the resistance to mixes in 
the same way.” 

How was the resistance to canned 
goods overcome? “By advertising in 
a big way” the executive explains. At 
the right moment for a trade that 
needs visual and demonstrational pub- 
licity more than anything else comes 


commercial TV, first time ever for 
British viewers. The British have 
never seen commercials on the gov- 
ernment-owned and operated tele- 
vision network and it is possible that 
the cake mix manufacturers will cash 
in on the novelty when the new net- 
work opens in the fall. 


Advertising 


A study of British newspapers of 
five years ago shows that very little 
space was bought by the old estab- 
lished cake mix firms. In fact, in 1950 
the industry spent less than $25,000 
on advertising of all kinds. By 1952, 
however, expenditure rose to $165,000 
as the new mixes started to appear 
and last year it boomed to $605,000. 
An advertising account executive says 
that this year it might top a million 
dollars, 

So far the major British flour mill- 
ers like Ranks and Spillers appear 
to have kept out of the business as 
direct manufacturers and sellers of 
the end product. But their largest 
flour customer is Allied Bakeries, 
Ltd., Britain’s biggest chain bakery, 
and this is part of the Weston group. 
It is this group which is extending 
in the cake mix field. The millers 
have moved into the bakeshop trade 
themselves to offset Weston’s near- 
monopoly. Just how long it will take 
for the two big milling concerns to 
get into the cake mix act is any- 
body’s guess. An enigma is the third 
large milling group operating in 
Britain, the Cooperative Wholesale 

(Continued on page 26) 


Newspapers Make 
News of Cake Mix 


Price Cuts 


MINNEAPOLIS — Newspaper at- 
tention has been focused on the price 
situation currently prevailing in the 
cake mix business. The Wall Street 
Journal and the Minneapolis Sun- 
day Tribune are two of the papers 
carrying stories relating to recent 
price reductions and the granting of 
special, temporary allowances as the 
various firms engaged in the trade 
strive to meet the competition. 


The Journal asserted at the begin- 
ning of July that the manufacturers 
were considering boosting prices back 
to their former levels and quoted one 
official as saying: “‘There’s no justi- 
fication from the standpoint of profits 
and manufacturing costs for the 
present low price levels. They can't 
last.” 

General Foods Corp. led the price- 
paring parade June 6 when it lowered 
the case price of certain mixes by 
a dollar to $5.85, the Journal story 
recalls. The reason for this, according 
to the company, was to get the re- 
tail price below 30¢ package in order 
to put their products in a better 
competitive position with other pack- 
aged desserts. The company also ex- 
pressed the hope that the lower price 
would attract new customers and 
increase the frequency of purchases 
by those who were already users of 
mixes. 

Temporary Allowances 


The other manufacturers im- 


mediately stepped in to meet the re- 
ductions. In the case of General Mills, 
(Continued on page 26) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has approved a 
measure, which as its primary pur- 
pose, would increase the money 
available under the provisions of 
Public Law 480, Title I, from the 
original base of $700 million to $1.5 
billion in order to promote the sale 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses in for- 
eign markets. The bill, S.2253, is 
sponsored by a large bi-partisan 
group of senators. 

The measure also provides that 
authority over such deals with for- 
eign nations will be the entire re- 
sponsibility of the secretary of agri- 
culture and would exclude the state 
department from any part in such 
negotiations. The bill also appears 
to expand the export potential in that 
it gives the secretary of agriculture 
power to determine which surpluses 
will be avalable for export, rather 
than a definite rule that they must 
come from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks. The bill would also repeal the 
50-50 provision regarding shipments 
in U.S. flag ships. 

Despite its broad bi-partisan spon- 
sorship some observers doubt the 
possibility of the measure being 
adopted. 

Its chief attraction on the Senate 
side of Congress is the proposed 
boost of funds available for surplus 
disposal. Congress has a great affinity 
for PL 480 with its provision for the 
acceptance of soft foreign curren- 
cies. On the other hand, many of the 
sales made during the present life of 
PL 480 have been made to nations 
with good currencies and with ade- 
quate dollar availability through 
which they could buy U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities. 

PL 480 also can be construed as 
little better than a price cutting 
device wherein the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture can conclude foreign 
sales without too obviously violating 
the terms of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and anti- 
dumping restrictions. There are signs 
that the Budget Bureau and the 
White House, as well as other ex- 
perts in the government, are looking 
narrowly at the PL 480 approach. 
It may shortly be subject to some 
cold economie examination which 
will reveal it for what it is—a price 
cutting device of an extreme nature, 
and also a means of losing dollar 


sales. 
Opposition Expected 

Some of the provisions are likely 
to meet opposition. 

Strong objection was registered on 
the floor of the Senate to two provi- 
sions when an attempt was made to 
take a vote on the measure. One pro- 
vision calls for the removal of the 
controversial 50-50 shipping rule 
which has already met defeat in Con- 
gress when raised recently. It is in- 
conceivable that Congress would re- 
verse itself on this issue, even if the 
Senate accepted it in the new 
measure. 

Another controversial angle of 
S.2253, which may provoke White 
House disapproval, is the provision 
which would take from the state 
department final authority over ne- 
gotiations for disposal and sale of 
U.S. agricultural commodities and 
place such negotiations within the 
full authority of the secretary of 
agriculture. This also provoked op- 
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Bill to Increase Aid Funds 
Passes Senate Committee 


position when put to the vote in the 
Senate. 

To see the gravity of this attempt 
to change control requires an under- 
standing of basic conditions which 
have been repeatedly affirmed by the 
present chief executive and his prede- 
cessors. The President has repeatedly 
stated that in matters involving U.S. 
relationships with foreign govern- 
ments the chief of mission—usually 
the ambassador—is the final source 
of authority. The U.S. ambassador is 
the personal representative of the 
White House and is not under con- 
trol of the secretary of state. The 
ambassador, acting for the Presi- 
dent in foreign nations merely uses 
the state department as his advisory 
source. Obviously there is no sharp 
antagonism between the ambassador 
and the state department but the 
line of demarcation of authority must 
be noted to sense the deep conflict 
and challenge to the chief executive's 
powers in this provision of S.2253. 

During hearings on the operations 
of PL 480 in the recent session of 
congressional committees the state 
department has been charged with 
impeding disposal efforts because it 
entered objections both as to com- 
modities and as to sales terms. Con- 
gress believes that without state de- 
partment interference such sales 
could be broadly expanded. 

Such conclusion is surface observa- 


tion and not necessarily true. In fact, 
foreign governments, eyeing U.S. sur- 
pluses have been trading sharply as 
would any buyer in a buyers’ market 
and enforcing stiff terms. The state 
department’s participation in these 
negotiations has not been the stum- 
bling block in final terms. 

If S.2253 gets congressional ap- 
proval with this provision transfer- 
ring to USDA full authority over 
negotiations for the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses to foreign nations it 
faces a veto. Again Congress in its 
eagerness to boost the money side of 
the disposal provisions of PL 480 may 
sense this danger and remove this 
qualification of the President’s execu- 
tive powers in foreign fields. 

The House has no similar measure 
pending and as Congress drives to 
a July adjournment it may be ques- 
tioned if this measure will get full 
congressional approval even if the 
Senate adopts it. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rapidan, Va., Milling 
Firm Has New Owner 


RAPIDAN, VA. — O. B. Jones, 
Orange, Va., has purchased the in- 
terests of W. A. Rudasill and Z. W. 
Chewning in the Rapidan (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co. and assumed sole ownership. 

The Rapidan mill was originally 
built in 1772 and during its long his- 
tory has suffered two destructive fires 
but has been restored to its initial 
exterior appearance, It is now one of 
the largest flour and feed mills in 
Virginia. 








Financial Arrangement Delays 
Settlement of Hungarian Sale 


Pr OTrAWA—No firm agreement has 
yet been reached in connection with 
Hungary’s reported desire to purchase 
low grade Canadian wheat, thus fol- 
lowing the example set by fellow 
communist countries, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Inquiries by the Hungarian govern- 
ment have been made through the 
trade for around 7 million bushels 
though the requirement was previous- 
ly reported at 12 million bushels. A 
hitch has developed in connection 
with the payment and loan terms. 
The Hungarians wish to pay only 10% 
down and to have the balance on 
loan, which is expected to be under- 
written by the Export Credits In- 
surance Corp. However, the govern- 
ment, while willing to underwrite the 
foan, feels that at least 15% should 
be paid in cash, as in the case of the 
Polish deal. 

Trade circles report some dissatis- 
faction with the way the deal was 
handled through the Winnipeg firm 
of Northern Sales, Ltd. It is alleged 
that the wheat board dropped the 
price of the lower grades 3¢ bu. to 
make the sale and then immediately 
set an advance of 1¢. Other firms 
were not enabled to share in the 
business, it is stated. 

An official of Northern Sales is now 
in Poland completing arrangements 
for the transaction. 

Some of the wheat is expected to 
move through Vancouver. Arthur 
Everleigh of the local office of North- 
ern Sales (B.C.) Ltd., states that the 
first shipment will consist of 1.9 
million bushels and will consist en- 
tirely of No. 5 wheat. Location of 
the stocks of this grade will be a 
factor in deciding the loading points. 


Mr. Everleigh expects that tramp 
steamers will be chartered by the 
Polish government but that Polish 
tonnage will be given first preference. 
No Polish ships have called at Van- 
couver for several years and the fleet 
is limited. 

Just what the ocean freight will be 
is not known at this juncture but the 
latest grain fixtures from Vancouver 
to Holland have been around $14.50 
ton August loading. Discharge of the 
Polish wheat will be at Gdynia on the 
Baltic, it is thought. The first wheat 
is expected to move in September. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Russian Visitors 


To See GMI Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS—The group of 14 
Russian agricultural administrators 
and technicians, which is provision- 
ally programmed to visit Minnesota 
Aug. 5-11, after inspecting farms in 
Iowa, will be shown over the Minne- 
apolis plant of General Mills, Inc. No 
date has been set because of the still 
tentative nature of the plans. 

The group is also scheduled to visit 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
dairies, and typical Minnesota farms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
. 
Minnesota Play Day 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 25th annual 
Minnesota baker-allied golf tourna- 
ment and play day, scheduled for 
Aug. 2 at the Golden Valley Golf 
Club here, will feature prizes galore 
for winning contestants in the vari- 
ous events and drawings. 

Christian Egekvist, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman 
of the tournament. 
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Surplus Disposal 
Totals Listed 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that programs for the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies under Title 
I of Public Law 480 reached a total 
of $468.8 million being the Commodity 
Credit Corp. cost, and $360.8 million 
being the export market value at 
June 30, 1955. 

The department was given respon- 
sibility for administering the Title I 
program on Sept. 9, 1954. Since that 
date, arrangements have been made 
with 17 countries for the sale of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities. In- 
cluded in these programs are approxi- 
mately 53 million bushels of wheat, 
62 million pounds of tobacco, 647,000 
bales of cotton, and 141 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil. 

The department also reports that 
27,119,274 bu. of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat, 19,565,025 bu. as 
wheat and 7,554,249 bu. as wheat 
flour, have been sold under special 
CCC export programs during the 
period: March 11, 1955, to June 24, 
1955. This brings CCC-owned wheat 
sales for export under special pro- 
grams since the wheat marketing 
year began on July 1, 1954, to 92,- 
901,875 bu., 73,012,784 bu. as wheat 
and 19,889,091 bu. as wheat flour. 

Of the quantity moved during 
March 11-June 24 period, 7,106,485 
bu. wheat have been sold for export 
under announcement GR-301 for 
movement under PL 480. Sales under 
this special program, which began in 
January, total 23,853,392 bu. 

The remaining 20,012,789 bu., 12,- 
458,540 as wheat and 7,554,249 as 
wheat flour, sold for export during 
the March-June period were under 
announcements GR-261 and 262. The 
quantity moved under these announce- 
ments since the beginning of the 
wheat marketing year amounts to 
69,048,483 bu., 49,159,392 as wheat 
and 19,889,091 as wheat flour. 

Under these special export pro- 
grams, CCC-owned wheat is offered 
for sale for export as wheat and 
wheat flour on the basis of allow- 
ances announced each market day. 
They are the same as the daily allow- 
ances under the International Wheat 
Agreement. However, the wheat or 
flour exported under these special 
programs is not eligible for registry 
under IWA. 

These totals for CCC sales on the 
basis of daily allowances do not in- 
clude any sales which have been made 
under barter arrangements. 
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Grain Trains Alleviate 


Buffalo Car Shortage 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — Trainloads of 
grain from Indiana and Ohio are 
reaching Buffalo daily to alleviate 
the shortage of boxcars at flour mills. 

The movement is an annual one 
and has still to reach its climax. 
Rail executives of the Pennsylvania 
and Nickel Plate roads said thous- 
ands of cars will arrive in Buffalo 
as the 15-day movement swings into 
high gear. 

The influx of boxcars is permitting 
railroads and flour mills to sort out 
the mixture and obtain Grade A cars 
for the loading at mills. In recent 
weeks, the mills reveal, they have 
been unable to secure a sufficient 
number of cars to even warrant a 
good day’s business. Many orders 
have gone into a backlog. 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS—The following do- 
mestic sales and exchanges were re- 
ported during the period July 1-7: 

0,152 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13% prot., 

ia in store, Minneapolis 
DHW wheat, 10.93% prot., 
in store, Minneapolis. 82,290 
wheat, 10% prot., purchased 
tore, Minneapolis 
‘ 1 HW wheat, 14.5% 

f.o.b. Duluth, 

1 DNS wheat, 13% 

o.b., Minneapolis 

1 DNS wheat, 13% 

o.b. Minneapolis. 

1 DNS wheat, 13 

in store, Duluth 

} DNS wheat, 13.42 prot., 

tore, Minneapolis 

) 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
sold at $2.79%, in store, Duluth. 51 bu. No, 
1 HW wheat, 12% prot., purchased at $2.55, 
in store Duluth 

19 bu. No >} DNS wheat, 14.52% prot., 
old at $2.74%, in store, Duluth. 19 bu. No. 
1 HW wheat, 12 prot., purchased at $2.55, 
n store, Duluth 

5,000 bu. No 
sold at $2.74 


82,290 bu. No. 2 
sold at $2.49 
bu. No. 1 HW 
prot., 
prot., 


prot., 


prot., 


1 DNS wheat, 14.03% 
+, in store, Minneapolis. 
» 1 DNS wheat, 14.0 
Minneapoli 


prot., 


© prot., 


047 bu 
sold at $2.74 


Cumulative domestic sales reported 
during the period July 1-7 at Minne- 
apolis are as follows: 334,686 bu. 
wheat, 148,281 bu. corn, 118,916 bu. 
barley, 21,195 bu. oats, 25,370 bu. rye, 
78,889 bu. flax and 128,334 bu. soy- 
beans. 


n store, 


v ¥ 


PORTLAND — The following do- 
mestic sales were reported during the 
period June 30-July 6: 

15 7 1. western barley, at $2.10% 
‘ i fornia, 

2 8 bu V tern barley, at $2.15 
bas trac ( lifornia, F 

Cumulative domestic sales during 
the week ending July 6, all for drouth 


S47, Du 
bas track 


cwt., 


ewt., 





W. B. Stevenson Named 
Ad Agency Official 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ward B. Steven- 
son, director of public relations for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been named 
a vice president of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
He will assume his new duties Aug. 1. 

Director of public relations since 
1952, Mr. Stevenson first joined 
Pillsbury in 1943 in the labor rela- 
tions department. In 1949 he was 
made public relations manager 

He is author of a series of case 
studies on community relations pub- 
lished in 1951 by the Association of 
National Advertisers. 


i 


A. L. Powell Promoted 
By Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills 
vice president Howard Files July 11 
announced the appointment of A. L. 
Powell as director of public relations 
for the company. 

He replaces Ward B. Stevenson, 
who resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of Benton & Bowles advertising 
agency in New York. 

Mr. Powell joined Pillsbury’s public 
relations department six years ago. 
Born in Australia, he became a news- 
paperman there, writing for the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald. He was appoint- 
ed press secretary to the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Australia in 1948. He 
joined Pillsbury in 1949 and was 
named assistant director of public re- 
lations last February. 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





relief, were as follows: 68,185 bu. bar- 
ley and 33,675 bu. oats. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS—Domestic sales reported 
for the week ending July 8 are as 
follows: 7,209 bu. wheat, 26,895 bu. 
oats, 3,500 bu. rye, 2,260 bu. barley, 
210,692 bu. grain sorghum and 347 
tons broken rice. 
¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO— Domestic sales re- 
ported during the 11-day period end- 
ing July 6 are as follows: 955,715 bu. 
corn, 79,077 bu. wheat, 69,697 bu. 
oats, 112 bu. rye, 1,110,038 bu. soy- 
beans and 9,000 bu. barley. Of the 
total, 196,732 bu. corn were sold from 
bin sites. 
¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales during the period July 
1-7 are reported as follows: 82,206 
bu. wheat, 25,575 bu. corn, 1,667 bu. 
barley, 2,004 bu. oats, 1,323 bu. rye, 
47,518 bu. soybeans, 99,419 cwt. grain 
sorghums. 

¥ ¥ 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe following ex- 
port sales were reported during the 
period July 1-7: 

22,911 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.82% prot., 
at $1.78%, in store, Duluth. 

461 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.52% 
$1.82, in store, Duluth. 

70 bu. No. 1 HW wheat, 12% 
$1.61, in store, Duluth. 

150,000 bu. No. 3 barley at $.83%, 
Duluth. 

200,000 bu. No. 
Duluth. 

350,000 bu. No. 
Duluth 

335,000 bu. No. 
Duluth 

Cumulative export sales during the 
period July 1-7 were reported as fol- 
lows: 23,441 bu. wheat and 1,035,000 
bu. barley. 


prot., at 
prot., at 
f.o.b. 
3 barley, at $.83%, f.o.b. 


3 barley, at $.83%, f.0.b. 


3 barley, at $.83, f.o.b. 


¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—The following export 
sales were reported during the period 
July 1-6: 

16,543 bu. white wheat, at $1.26%, basis 
track, northwest coast. 

839 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at $1.46%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

210 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.46%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

53,200 bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, f.o.b. 
ship, northwest coast. 

72,486 bu. white wheat, at $2.33%, f.o.b. 
ship, northwest coast. 

233,333 bu. western barley, at $40.20 ton, 
f.o.b., northwest coast. 

4,666,666 bu. western barley, at $40.21 ton, 
f.o.b., northwest coast. 

125,000 bu. western barley, at $40.25 ton, 
f.o.b., ship, California. 

5,115 bu. white wheat at $1.22, basis track, 
northwest coast. 

769 bu. DHW wheat, 11% prot., at $1.27, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

1,678 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.48%, basis track, northwest coast. 

420 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.48%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

524 bu. DNS wheat, 13% prot., at $1.61%, 
basis track, northwest coast. 

20,000 bu. white wheat, 
store, northwest. 

16,181 bu. DHW wheat, at 
track, northwest coast. 

102,732 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.48%, basis track, northwest coast 

,270,713 bu. white wheat, at $1.61%, f.o.b. 
ship, northwest coast. 

116,666 bu. western barley, at $40.20 ton, 
f.o.b. ship, northwest coast. 

3,384 bu. red spring wheat, at $2.78, basis 
track, California. 

Cumulative export sales during the 
week ending July 6 were reported as 
follows: 3,456,782 bu. wheat and 5,- 


328,333 bu. barley. 
¥ ¥ 
DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
during the period July 1-8 were re- 
ported as follows: 825,312 bu. wheat, 


(Continued on page 25) 


at $1.60%, in 


$1.20, basis 


Advisory Committee Recommends 


Expansion of Food & Drug Body 


WASHINGTON—A three- to four- 
fold increase in size of the Food & 
Drug Administration within the next 
five to 10 years has been recommend- 
ed by the Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee which is headed by G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc. ‘ 

Culminating its investigation in a 
report to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, the 14-member group an- 
alyzed present activities and methods 
of the FDA and recommended a num- 
ber of improvements in the enforce- 
ment of the food, drug and cosmetic 
act and related statutes. 


Upon receiving the report from the 
committee which she had appointed 
last February, Mrs. Hobby said: “The 
study made by the . . . committee 
has been a significant public service, 
and we are all indebted to these com- 
mittee members who have devoted 
their time and attention to the im- 
provement of the food, drug and cos- 
metic protection in the U.S.” 

The report points out the many 
problems which the FDA faces in its 
various enforcement programs. Of 
special interest to the milling in- 
dustry was the section on special 
projects in which the report said: 

“Complexities arising out of the 
growth of volume, new products, tech- 
nological developments in production, 
and new marketing techniques in such 
food fields as bakery, cereal and mac- 
aroni products . . . have imposed a 
greater burden than the FDA with 
its limited staff can meet. 

“The recent grain sanitation pro- 
gram, handicapped as it was by the 
huge volume of goods involved, the 
large percentage of this commodity 
held in government storage programs, 
and the conflict of interest with the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sents a very complex problem for the 
FDA and the federal government. 

“With the pressure of routine ac- 
tivities, FDA has insufficient facilities 
to do more than scratch the surface 
of special problems which are arising 
constantly and, even if they do so, 
their general program suffers. The 
great majority of those projects are 
essential for the protection of the 
public health and the economic status 
of the affected industries.” 


In regard to chemical additives in 
foods the committee recommended 
FDA improve its program by: 

Fostering optimum cooperation 
with and from manufacturers so that 
they will consult with FDA concern- 
ing use of additives before such use. 

Publicizing to the industry its 
recommendations on additives and 
their use. 

Making its standards of “necessary 
and unavoidable” and “poisonous and 
deleterious” as realistic and flexible 
as is consistent with practical health 
and major economic consideration. 

Concentrating its inspections for 
additive use on those segments of the 
food and food chemical industries 
which have not established an un- 
wavering policy of integrity and re- 
sponsibility. 

Among the other recommendations 
in the 91-page report are the follow- 
in 


g: 
FDA should plan enforcement ef- 
forts to ensure some action in all 


three priority categories, namely, 
hazards to health, filth and decompo- 
sition and economic violations. 

FDA should devote more effort to 
educating consumers, professional 
groups, public officials and the in- 


dustries concerned, with respect to 
politics, procedures and activities of 
the FDA. (This point was stressed.) 

FDA should establish a division of 
educational operations, directed by a 
qualified person to develop and direct 
a broad, well-defined program aimed 
at promoting compliance through in- 
formational and educational efforts 
directed to the public and industry. 

FDA should provide flexibility in 
food standards to permit change for 
the improvement of quality or value, 
or the introduction of new varieties 
or forms. 

FDA should encourage food groups 
to improve their own practices among 
themselves by fostering informal com- 
modity and product standards of 
purity, labeling and sanitation, and 
provide them with all possible assur- 
ances from other branches of govern- 
ment that such efforts will not bring 
them hazards under other laws. 

Members of the committee which 
made the study were appointed as 
individuals, not as representatives of 
their organizations or of interests 
which they represent. A member of 
the group is Robert A. Hardt, vice 
president of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
Others are from industry and gov- 
ernment. 
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Northwest Crops 
Continue to Make 
Good Progress 


Although there were some locally 
severe storms, good crop-growing 
weather was the general rule 
throughout the Northwest last week 
as the spring wheat continued to 
make favorable progress, according to 
crop reports from grain firms. 

Daytime temperatures in the 70- 
90 degree range and nighttime read- 
ings in the low 50’s were reported in 
the Occident Elevator areas. Most 
stations received good rains and plant 
growth was satisfactory, the report 
said. Wheat, generally in the southern 
half of its territory, is in the bloom 
with a few early fields reported in the 
milk stage. 

Rust reports are limited, although 
there has been some build up at a 
number of stations. Scattered hail 
damage was reported, and aphid dam- 
age is causing concern around Dick- 
inson, N.D., and west along the Mon- 
tana line. 

Winter wheat, it is noted, is gener- 
ally in the milk stage. A few points 
in southeastern Montana report some 
winter wheat may be harvested in 10 
days to two weeks. 

With a continuation of favorable 
weather for the next three or four 
weeks the Occident report indicates 
an unusually good crop could be ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile, the Peavey Elevators 
report stated that last week’s weather 
was quite unsettled but that crops 
continued to make favorable progress. 

Stem rust continues to develop at a 
slow pace, the report said. And while 
late seeded susceptible varieties of 
spring wheat and durum will be hurt, 
it said that the rust picture is a good 
deal brighter than it was at this stage 
of development in the past several 
seasons. General yield prospects for 
small grain in its territory are con- 
sidered fair to good in South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota, and good to 
very good in North Dakota and the 
Red River Valley. 
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Flour Sales Bulge With 


Bookings of 


New Crop 


Hard and Soft Winters 


Also see story on page 9 


Winter wheat flour—hard and soft 
—came into the spotlight last week. 
There were big sales of new crop soft 
wheat flour, and sales of new crop 
hard winter flour were getting under 
way. 

Then, as the current week opened, 
fairly liberal sales of hard winter 
bakery flour were being made, with 
the expectation of substantial vol- 
ume. This business followed scattered 
new crop flour bookings last week at 
prices below asking levels of most 
mills. 

There was a big bulge in soft 
wheat flour business as cake flour 
sold in large quantities. Spring 
wheat flour sales remained limited, 
however, as most buyers continued 
to limit their purchases while watch- 
ing market developments. 

Southwestern mills’ business last 
week averaged 120% of capacity, 
compared with 131% the previous 
week. Family flour accounted for 
about one fourth of the total; export 
sales were very light. 

Sales by spring wheat mills in the 
holiday-shortened week averaged 
113% of four-day capacity, com- 
pared with 112% of five-day capacity 
the previous week. 

In the central states, sales were 
estimated at more than 500% of five- 
day milling capacity as soft wheat 
varieties met a big demand. Most of 
the business was said to have been 
done July 6 on protection against a 
cake flour price rise. Some bakers 
covered as far ahead as six months. 

Reports from eastern markets also 
told of a big push in soft wheat flour 
following sharp price reductions for 
new crop shipments. Average cover- 
age was said to have been about six 
months, with some buyers covering 
for eight months or up to a year. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the mar- 
ket remained quiet while the trade 
waited for more certainty in new 
crop prices. 

U.S. flour production last week, 
which included the July 4 holiday, 
was down. Output averaged 78% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 85% 
the previous week. Production was 
off in the Northwest, Southwest and 
at Buffalo but was up slightly in the 
central and southeastern states and 
in the Pacific Northwest. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Activity in spring 
wheat flour was limited last week 
while attention was focused on the 
beginning of big sales of southwest- 
ern flours. 

While there was no marked fea- 
ture to the trade, p.d.s. business and 
purchases for nearby needs contribu- 
ted to sales for the holiday-shortened 
week averaging 113% of four-day 
capacity. This compared with 112% 
of five-day capacity the previous 
week and 147% a year ago. 

Spring wheat flour prices dropped 
during the week with declines in cash 
wheat prices. In the meantime, 
bakery flour buyers did not show 
much interest while watching for 
further market developments. 

While contract balances have been 
declining, buyers have held off as 


they have looked for developments 
relating to the hard winter wheat 
movement and flour bookings in that 
area. In the meantime, activity has 
been confined mostly to p.d.s. busi- 
ness and some coverage of nearby 
needs. 

There was no change last week 
in prices of nationally advertised 
brands of family flour, and mill 
spokesmen reported that sales were 
quiet and directions were rather 
light. Clears at the end of the week 
were reported strong. 

Flour production last week at Min- 
neapolis averaged 71% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, output av- 
eraged 70%, compared with 87% the 
week before and 70% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 88% of four-day capacity, 
compared with 96% of five-day ca- 
pacity the previous week. 

Quotations July 8: Standard patent 
$6.60@6.71, short patent $6.70@6.81, 
high gluten $7.20@7.36, family flour 
$7.65, first clear $5.91@6.36, whole 
wheat $6.50@6.60. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Fairly liberal sales 
of new crop flour were made early 
this week to several of the larger 
bakery chains, and it was evident 
that buyers were feeling their way 
into the new crop picture. It was 
expected that substantial volume 
could develop. Early bookings were 
indicative of a purchasing policy cov- 
ering 60 to 90 days most generally, 
rather than more extended periods. 

This week’s volume was presaged 
by some improvement in sales late 
last week which boosted average 
volume of southwestern mills to 
around 120% of capacity, compared 
with 131% in the preceding week 
and 1680% a year ago. Family flour 


accounted for about one fourth of 
the bookings and bakery flour for 
the remainder. There was very little 
export flour sold. 

A scattering of new crop flour 
bookings, the first of the year, were 
made last week by some of the major 
baking companies at a price below 
the current asking level of most 
mills. Total volume involved was 
not large in the aggregate but in- 
cluded round lots to several buyers 
for 120-day shipment. 

Generally, mills would not meet 
the competitive level set by these 
sales, knowing too little of the new 
wheat trend and character, and con- 
tinued to maintain price levels based 
on day to day market activity. Vol- 
ume of bakery flour otherwise was 
moderate and limited to the price- 
date-of-shipment sales customary in 
the past several weeks. 

Family flour trade declined con- 
siderably from the preceding week 
but there were some 
bookings early last week. Generally, 
family-type buyers are fairly well 
covered now for their needs some 
weeks ahead. 

Export trade continues extremely 
light and nothing of consequence ap- 
peared in the offing. 

The clears market was dull, refiect- 
ing the export lethargy and a near- 
blank in domestic business. Some 
scattered bookings were made for 
August export movement in the high 
ash range. Prices were easier, except 
on the high protein domestic clears. 

Quotations at the week end were 
down 5¢ compared with a week 
earlier, as gradual adjustment con- 
tinued toward a more liberal supply 
of new crop wheat. Quotations July 
8, car lots, cottons, Kansas City: 
Hard winter wheat bakery short 
patent $5.98@6.08, standard patent 
$5.88@5.98, straight $5.83@5.88; 
established brands of family flour 
$5.90@7.40; first clears $4.50@5.10, 
second clears $4.20@4.25, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4@4.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
172%, compared with 135% the pre- 
ceding week and 735% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, July 8: 
Family flour $6.20, bakers’ short pa- 
tent $5.89, first clears $4.30, second 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Blended Durum Products 
Remain Light; Shipments Also Slow 


Sales activity in blended durum 
products was limited again last week, 
with many macaroni and noodle prod- 
uct plants shut down for vacation 
periods. Shipments from durum mills 
also were at lower levels during this 
slack period. 

Some upturn in sales and deliveries 
is expected as soon as macaroni plants 
resume operations. Some plants were 
starting up this week. However, ac- 
tivity may remain slow for a time. 

In the meantime, many buyers do 
not have much in the way of durum 
products on the books, although some 
are covered into August. Supplies are 
purchased in small amounts as 
needed. 

Trade reports indicated that mac- 
aroni manufacturers’ sales were at a 
low point last week, partly because 
of plant shutdowns. Also, recent 
warm weather and the July 4 holiday 
cut into business. 

Buyers of blended durum products 
continued to watch the crop situa- 
tion. There were reports of a little 
rust in the main durum growing areas, 
but it was not considered serious. 


Durum wheat last week held at a 
top of $3.65 bu. at Minneapolis, and 
granular blends (25-75%) were 
quoted at around $1 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis, unchanged from a week 
previous. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 8 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


Ra bthuden ube cteane $3.55 @ 3.65 
Teese vo ee 
icessbereticdvebetcess REO 
ART Fas Taek 3.40@3.50 
pea 3.30@3.40 
3.20@3.30 
3.05 @3.20 


svedecvasessecsoees rt tart 
2.65 @ 2.85 
S Sererevencosrenscecceceees: SAO ReO 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

168,509 85,168 5e 

168,500 *111,769 73 

168,500 79,850 47 

Crop year 
production 


July 4-8 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 8, 1955 
July 9, 1954 
*Revised. 


substantial 


July 12, 1955 


Millfeed Market 


Stabilizes; Prices 
Steady to Firmer 


Millfeed values at major markets 
were steady to somewhat stronger 
during the past week. Demand was 
not very heavy, but prices mostly 
steadied or rose after previous sharp 
declines. Firmness was apparent at 
Kansas City, where prices were up 
from a week earlier. Not much 
change was shown at Minneapolis or 
Chicago. 

Over-all formula feed demand was 
about unchanged in the Northwest 
last week, with some firms reporting 
increased interest this week and oth- 
ers noting a falling off in volume. In 
some instances, too, no important 
change in the level of sales was ap- 
parent. 


Demand was centered chiefly in 
hog feeds and turkey feeds. The big 
pig crop in the area continues to pro- 
vide a good outlet, and turkey feed- 
ing is reaching or is at its summer 
peak. 

Sales of growing feeds for chickens 
were good for some concerns, but 
others noted a lag in this demand. 
Sales of laying feeds also were vari- 
able among different feed concerns. 

Most feed manufacturers in the 
Chicago area were tied up by a strike 
of union employees during the week 
ending July 6, and no feed moved off 
their production lines. However, the 
strike was settled in the afternoon 
and evening of the final day of the 
period, and formula feeds once again 
began rolling from Chicago plants. 

For firms not shut by the strike, 
business was very good, spokesmen 
reported. Even working full time the 
order backlog mounted to two to five 
days in some cases, with demand for 
all seasonal feeds slanting upward. 
Order backlogs for struck plants rose 
to as much as a week. 

Formula feed sales in Southwest 
were slow again last week, under the 
continuing influences of harvesting 
activity, declining prices and a fairly 
well-stocked dealer inventory level. 
A holiday-shortened week also added 
to the lowering of sales levels. 

Some mills reported a slight im- 
provement over the preceding period 
and noted a pick up in truck interest 
toward the end of the week. However, 
the majority did not experience any 
improvement and noted among deal- 
ers who needed supplies was a tenden- 
cy to hold off because of the declining 
price trend. It is normal for feed 
business to slacken during a time of 
heavy harvest activity and this condi- 
tion has been heightened this year in 
the Southwest because frequent in- 
terruptions of field work by rainfall 
have brought a large part of the area 
to a harvest point at practically the 
same time. 

Some improvement in interest in 
cattle feeds was indicated in a few 
spots and there was a rather general 
comment on better than usual inter- 
est in pullet growing feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 40,758 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,581 in the 
previous week and 39,115 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 50,071 
tons as compared with 56,644 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 





July 12, 1955 


Boosted in large measure by flour 
sales and flour mill hedging, wheat 
futures prices advanced as much as 
5¢ bu. during the week ended July 11. 
Gains in July and September con- 
tracts at Minneapolis and Chicago 
were in the neighborhood of 5¢, and 
at Kansas City the advances were 
about 4¢. Increases in distant futures 
ranged from 3% to 5%¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 11 were: Chicago—July $2.03%- 
3%, September $2.05%-%, December 
$2.084%-%4, March $2.07%, May $2.02- 
2.02%; Minneapolis—July $2.40, Sep- 
tember $2.2954, December $2.26%; 
Kansas City—July $2.16-2.16%, Sep- 
tember $2.191%-%%, December $2.19%4, 
March $2.17%. 

The advancing winter wheat har- 
vest and receipts of new wheat put 
some pressure on the market. But 
a large volume of new crop flour sales 
offset the receipts and gave strength 
to futures prices. 

Premiums on quality wheat at Kan- 
sas City dropped, while ordinary and 
less desirable grades held fairly 
steady. The cash wheat market at 
Minneapolis weakened under the in- 
fluence of government grain at the 
new price formula based on lower 
1955 supports. 

After the close of the market July 
11, the government issued its July 
crop report showing a total wheat 
production of 860.3 million bushels, 
including 663 million bushels of winter 
wheat and 197.3 million bushels of 
spring wheat. 

As the harvest progressed in the 
Southwest, a large part of the wheat 
continued to go into commercial chan- 
nels. 

In the Northwest, there were some 
reports of rust, but the crop con- 
tinued to make good progress. It was 
indicated that late seeded susceptible 
varieties of spring wheat and durum 
would be hurt some, but the picture 
is much brighter than it was at the 
same time in recent seasons 

Exports of wheat and flour during 
June were estimated at 25 million 
bushels, compared with 20 million a 
year earlier. For the July-June year, 
exports totaled almost 270 million 
bushels, compared with 216 million 
last season. Of the exports this sea- 
son, 46 million were shipped as wheat 
flour as against 33 million last season. 

Receipts Up 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended July 7 
totaled 25.2 million bushels, compared 
with 16.7 million bushels the previous 
week and 26.8 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. The 
larger receipts took place at winter 
wheat markets, since receipts at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth remained light 
to moderate. 

Minneapolis receipts of all classes 
for the week totaled 949 cars, of 
which 306 cars were for CCC account. 
Duluth arrivals for the week totaled 
1,031 cars. 

The cash wheat market situation 
at Minneapolis was considerably 
weaker, influenced by offerings of 
CCC grain at the new price formula 
based on 1955 loan rates. This 
brought prices considerably under 
the previously quoted premium 
ranges and brought downward ad- 
justments of about 10¢ per bushel. 

On July 7, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat was quoted at 8@10¢ 
over the Minneapolis July price; 12% 
protein 10@17¢ over; 13% protein 
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Wheat Futures Prices Gain 
With New Crop Flour Trade 


21@30¢ over; 14% protein 31@40¢ 
over; 15% protein 38@49¢ over; 16% 
protein 55@66¢ over. These ranges 
were based on 58 lb. test weight, 
with 2¢ per bushel premium for each 
pound over 58. Discounts were 3@5¢ 
for each pound under 58, down to 
50 Ib. Below 50 Ib., discounts were 
5@6¢ tb. The average protein count 
of hard red spring wheat, tested at 
Minneapolis during the week, was 
13.42% and durum 11.07%. 

The cash durum wheat market was 
called nominally unchanged, with 
trading extremely light. Handlers are 
mostly on the sidelines and closely 
watching new crop developments. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 8 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 

11% Protein 
12% Protein . 
13% Protein .. 
14% Protein 
15% Protein es 
16% Protein .. 


2.49% 
51% 
2.56% 
2.69% 
.79% 
88% 
3.05 1% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% %. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


4¢ premium 
2¢ premium 
3¢ discount 
8¢ discount 
13¢ discount 
18¢ discount 
23¢ discount 
28¢ discount 
33¢ discount 
38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Premiums Lower 


With the shift of harvest activity 
to better wheat areas and an in- 
crease in lower moisture offerings, 
topside cash wheat premiums took a 
tumble at Kansas City during the 
past week. At the same time ordinary 
and less desirable grades held rather 
steady. Full decline of quality pre- 
miums of 7@9¢ still left these offer- 
ings at a wide premium over the 
basic July future. 

The cash market absorbed a good 
volume of wheat last week, with 
trades exceeding 2,675 cars. Much of 
the trade still was of less desirable 
milling quality, but the volume of 
better types improved with the ad- 
vent of northwestern Kansas and 
Nebraska cars. Total receipts last 
week were 6,551 cars, compared with 
4,542 in the previous week and 4,844 
a year ago. Harvest passed the half- 
way mark last week, while a year 
ago it was nearing completion. 

The range for ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter on July 11 was 2%¢ 
under to equal option; for 12.50% 
protein it was 4@38¢ over and 15@ 
44¢ over the 14.00%. The basie July 
opened last week at $2.10% and the 
flour mill hedging influence this week 
pushed it up to a close of $2.16% 
July 11. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 8 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
Yo. 1 Dark and Hard 
Yo. 2 Dark and Hard 


. 3 Dark and Hard 
vo. 4 Dark and Hard 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported 
selling July 11 at $2.47@2.48, de- 


* * 
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CuRRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


(CWr.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


July 4-8, 
1955 
Northwest 504,282 
South west 1,104,898 
Buffalo , ‘ 406,857 
Central and Southeast ..... 4: 
North Pacific Coast 
2,662,718 
output 75 


Totals 2 
Percentage of total 


* Revised 


U.S. 


— Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 


July 6-10, 


July 4-8, Previous July 5-9 

1955 week 1954 

Northwest 7 81 70 
Southwest 5 94 80 
Buffalo F 106 98 
Central and 8. E. 62 60 60 
N. Pacific Coast 4 61 83 


Totals 78 85 77 


2,921,668 


*Previous July 5-9, July 6-10, July 7-11, 
week 1954 1953 1952 
578,392 509,012 689,120 669.344 
,224,993 1,031,738 1,139,168 1,132,325 
500,546 454,844 439,804 

404,656 402,415 46 13 

213,081 294,629 253,059 


2,692,638 2,984,074 


75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
-——— July 1 to— 


July 7-11, July 8, 
1952 1955 
83 
84 
79 
68 553,061 
69 416,011 


1953 


81 *3,246,951 *3,872,111 


*Note: Crop year totals for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in subsequent issues of 


The Northwestern Miller. 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 

. 279,850 
279,850 

- 279,850 

. 274,850 

average 

average . 


Flour 
output 
231,823 
269,090 
214,620 
241,121 


% ac- 


July 4-8 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week % ac 
capacity tivity 
1,021,350 
1,021,350 
1,021,350 


Flour 
output 
873,075 
955,903 
817,118 
883,104 


July 4-8. 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 1,021,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ... 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
475,000 
175,000 
459,500 
459,800 


Flour 
output 
406,857 

*500,546 
454,844 
446,051 


July 4-8 ... 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
* Revised. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 
5-day week 

capacity 
.. 671,400 
. 671,400 
. 671,400 
671,400 


Indiana, 
Tennessee, Vir- 
Missouri: 
Flour 
output 
422,289 
404,656 
402,415 
525,407 


% ac- 
tivity 
July 4-8 . 
Previous week 
Year ago ..... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
166,266 

*200,336 
179,302 
230,277 


% ac- 
tivity 
July 4-8 71 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
481,250 
481,250 
487,250 
552,000 


Flour 
output 
338,016 

*378,058 78 
329,710 
394,566 


% ac- 

tivity 

July 4-8 .. eos 70 

Previous week .. 

Year ago .. oes 

Two years ago .. 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

July 4-8 ........ 215,000 145,596 67 
Previous week .. 215,000 *144,205 
Year ago 215,000 181,629 
Two years ago .. 230,000 148,478 

Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 133,000 78,696 
Previous week .. 133,200 *68,876 
Year ago .. -» 133,200 92,778 
Two years ago .. 122,000 96,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 8, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest*——.  ——Northwest*—,. -—Buffalot— 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate producticn to date production to date production to date 


$27,332 


July 4-8 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago. 


22,371 
124,806 
24,389 
21,019 29,878 
.» 22,766 35,993 
. 23,068 42,193 

22,930 43,697 


10,177 
q 


9, 
5, 


12,509 8,210 40,758 
710,103 946,581 
10,823 47,463 
8,860 12,724 39,115 
9,164 14,888 44,350 
8,506 16,938 45,162 
8,577 18,131 44,371 


10,230 50,071 


14,042 
20,076 
22,164 
22,790 


66,644 
70,957 
81,295 
84,618 


tNote: Crop year totals for milifeed production for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in 


subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. | Revised. 





livered Texas common points. The 
price on 13% protein was $2.49@2.51. 
Offerings were plentiful and demand 
was fair. 

Japanese buyers were in the mar- 
ket in the Pacific Northwest for 
some July shipment wheat to the 
extent of inquiries for three cargoes 
of white wheat and five cargoes of 
barley. However, actual purchases 
were disappointing; amounting to 
only one cargo of white wheat, one 
half cargo of barley out of the 
Pacific Northwest and 1,000 tons of 


California barley. Exporters were not 
too anxious to sell July shipment 
wheat as they are being crowded to 
the hilt to load out at the present 
time. Crop conditions are not too 
good. The harvest is being delayed 
by rains in the earlier sections, and 
fears are now being expressed for 
a wet harvest as was the case a year 
ago. There have been no new wheat 
arrivals as yet. By this time wheat 
normally is flowing in fairly freely 
from the earlier sections of central 
Oregon. 
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CCC Control of 
Wheat Totals 
1 Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON—More than 1 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat and approxi- 
mately 879 million bushels of corn 
were owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment as of May 31. 

A US. Department of Agriculture 
report on the status of the price sup- 
port program as of May 31 showed 
that almost 958 million bushels of 
wheat were in the CCC inventory. 
Another 65.2 million bushels were in 
the May 31 loan total. 

The amount of corn under loan as 
of May 31 was 282.4 million bushels, 
and the amount in the CCC inven- 
tory was 596.4 million bushels. 

Among other items in the CCC in- 
ventory were 58.8 million cwt. of 
grain sorghums, 57.7 million bushels 
of barley and 225 million pounds of 
dried milk. 

The CCC investment in price sup- 
port commodities as of May 31 
totaled $7.2 billion, including $2.3 bil- 
lion in loans and inventories of $4.9 
billion. The net realized loss on sup- 
port operations for the first 11 
months of the fiscal year was $644 
million. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flour Arranged for 


Viet Nam Refugees 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 
99.935 bu. of Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned hard winter wheat have 
been exchanged for 33,638 cwt. flour 
to be exported under tan International 
Cooperation Administration requisi- 
tion for the feeding of refugees in 
Viet Nam. ICA is the successor to 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, a name which was abolished 
June 30. 

The successful bidders were Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., which provides 10,000 cwt. 
flour in exchange for 29,883 bu. 
wheat; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash. which is supplying 
13,438 ewt. for 40,000 bu. wheat, and 
the Sperry Division of General Mills, 
Ine., which is providing 10,200 cwt. 
flour for 30,052 bu. wheat. 

The flour will be 72% extraction 
hard wheat flour, enriched, bleached, 
and packed in 5 Ib. bags, with ten 
5 lb. bags packed burlap waterproof 
overpack. Awards are on the f.as. 
Pacific ports basis. 

Previously, 54,295 ewt. flour were 
acquired for 163,656 bu. hard wheat 
for export under this program during 
May and June. Including the total 
now announced, which concludes the 
program, a total of 87,933 ecwt. flour 
has been obtained in exchange for 
263,591 bu. wheat. The program is 
under Title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 


"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flour Milling Halts 


At Denison, Iowa 


DENISON, IOWA—The flour mill 
of the Doud Milling Co. at Denison 
was purchased recently by the Farm- 
ers Elevator. 

The elevator firm is converting the 
mill to corn storage and feed ware- 
house use, and a grinder and mixer 
are being installed. The flour milling 
machinery is being sold. 

The capacity of ithe flour mill was 
listed at 200 sacks a day. H. L. Fitch 
has been manager for 44 years. 
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Retirement Set for 
U.K. Attache in U.S. 


WASHINGTON — The retirement 
has been announced of B. A. Cash- 
Reed, agricultural and food attache 
at the British Embassy in Washing- 
iton. The retirement takes effect early 
in August and Mr. Cash-Reed will be 
succeeded by L. W. Crawford who is 
currently serving as an assistant sec- 
retary at the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food in London. 

Mr Cash-Reed, in the opinion of 
those who have had dealings with the 
U.K. embassy, has distinguished him- 
self in his country’s service during 
his stay in the U.S. He is an acknowl- 
edged expert on world grain trade 
matters and has been of considerable 
assistance in many negotiations, all 
of which have been conducted with a 
significant absence of friction. His 
representation of the U.K. has been 
marked with harmony and a delicate 
sense of balance and equity. Mr. 
Cash-Reed’s services were honored 
recently by Queen Elizabeth when 
she appointed him a Commander of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

Mr. Crawford joined the food min- 
istry from the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research in 1941. 
He has served in various divisions of 
the ministry, including. the home 
grown cereals section of which he 
was director. In 1945 he was a mem- 
ber of a special government commis- 
sion appointed to report on wheat re- 
quirements in the British -Zone of 
Germany. He has served also in the 
meat and livestock sections of the 
ministry and is currently head of the 
Fatstock Marketing Division. The 
queen appointed him to be a Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire in the New Year Honors List 
for 1955. 

In 1949, Mr. Crawford was one of 
the U.K. delegates to the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement Conference in 
Washington. He has also attended 
international conferences on grain 
and feedstuffs in Denmark, France 
and Holland. 

On this record, according to one 
trade commentator, it appears that 
the U.K. government has selected one 
of its best men for the important 
Washington post. 
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U.S. Boxcar Shortage 
Brings ICC Action 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported July 
8 an acute shortage of railroad 
freight cars has developed in all sec- 
tions of the country. It issued emer- 
gency rules designed to relieve the 
situation. 

Officials said the shortage had de- 
veloped as a-result of steadily in- 
creasing volume of rail freight move- 
ments in recent weeks, especially of 
grains and coal, noting that the 
freight volume decline last year re- 
sulted in smaller orders for new cars 
and a lag in the car-repair program. 

Railroad car loadings are currently 
8 to 9% above those of last summer. 

The ICC emergency rules in gen- 
eral followed the standing regulations 
governing the voluntary car - pool 
operations supervised by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and de- 
signed to expedite movement to and 
from loading areas and speed the re- 
turn of empty equipment to points 
where most needed. 

The ICC action, however, gives the 
government police power over these 
movements, involving prosecution and 
fines for those failing to comply with 
the rules. 





New Jersey Mill 
Installing Bulk 


Flour Facilities 


CLIFTON, N.J.— The New Jersey 
Flour Mills Co. is in the process of 
installing bulk storage and transpor- 
tation facilities in its 2,000-sack plant 
in anticipation of what company offi- 
cials believe will be a “rapid and de- 
cisive” shift to bulk deliveries of flour 
to more than one half of the larger 
bakeries in the metropolitan New 
York area. 

The installation, when completed 
this fall, will permit loading of bulk 
flour cars on the mill’s rail siding as 
well as loading bulk trucks. The 
equipment being put in the plant in- 
cludes Sprout-Waldron ‘“Pneu-Vac” 
pneumatic conveying system and 
eight A. O. Smith “Harvestore” stor- 
age bins, each with a capacity of 1,600 
ewt. The bins are cylindrical and 
have a coating of baked-on glass on 
the steel. This type of bin was first 
used for flour storage by the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Milling Co., Om- 
aha, according to the Sprout-Waldron 
firm, distributor of the bins. 

Unloader 

Flour is withdrawn from the cylin- 
drical steel bins by the use of a me- 
chanical sweep-arm unloader that al- 
lows flat-bottomed bins to be exhaust- 
ed without the use of hoppers. The de- 
vice is an arm drag conveyor sweep- 
ing from the center of the bin floor 
and cutting its way through the flour, 
dragging it into the center where 
another drag pulls it out into a surge 
bin. Its manufacturers point out that 
these bin unloaders are ideal for use 
with material that has a tendency to 
bridge as they permit the use of bins 
with much larger diameters without 
hoppers than would be possible with 
other unloading devices in current 
common use, The unloaders are also 
manufactured by the A. O. Smith 
firm and distributed by Sprout- 
Waldron. 

It was also pointed out that the 
unloaders assure first-in, first-out un- 
loading. The surge bins have a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 Ib. and are equipped 
with high- and low-level indicators 
which automatically start and stop 
the sweep-arm unloaders. 


Wing-type feeders meter the flour 
from the surge bins into a large mix- 
ing conveyor which is more than 50 
ft. long and of drop-bottom construc- 
tion. This supplemental equipment 
permits the blending of “tailor-made” 
flours, drawing flour from any of the 
eight storage bins to satisfy custo- 
mers’ specifications. 

The flour, after being blended in 
the mixing conveyor, then goes 
through rebolt sifters before being 
picked up by one of four “Pneu-Vac” 
conveyors for delivery to the packing 
bins, the bulk car loading station, the 
bulk truck loading station or to one of 
the Harvestore bins for storage. 

Pneumatic Conveyor 

The pneumatic conveyor will have 
a capacity of approximately 10,000 Ib. 
of flour per hour, with a 30-ft. lift and 
230-ft. run. 

The “Pneu-Vac” conveyor which 
transports the flour from the storage 
bins to the bulk car or bulk truck 
station has a capacity of 50,000 Ib. 
per hour so that a bulk truck may be 
loaded out in less than an hour’s 


time and a bulk railroad car of av- 
erage Capacity may be loaded out in 
less than two hours. 

In describing the pneumatic con- 
veying system, the company officials 
added that the system “permits the 
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160 BU. PER ACRE 


WILSON, KANSAS — Paul Knott- 
man, who owns a wheat farm 10 
miles east of here, says he has a field 
which yielded 160 bu. of wheat per 
acre this year. Last year the same 
field yielded 208 bushels, Mr. Knott- 
man said, but no one would believe 
him. So this year he made sure he 
had witnesses to attest to the un- 
usual yield. They were two high 
school teachers. The field is on low 
ground, only a few feet above the 
sub-surface water line. The grain was 
shoulder high and only continued dry 
weather made cutting possible. Rain 
or wind would have tangled the wheat 
beyond harvesting. 





flour to come into contact with air 
currents at high speed which cereal 
chemists have shown not only im- 
proves the color of the flour but has 
a beneficial effect on the baking quali- 
ties as well.” 


The equipment will be operated 
from a centrally located pushbutton 
panel and the different driving motors 
will be interlocked. 

L. F. Orbe, Jr., manager of the 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., believes 
that the trend toward bulk handling 
of flour will be adopted on the East 
Coast “very soon,” and when it does, 
“{t will spread rapidly and decisively.” 
He added that, in the New York 
metropolitan market, large flour buy- 
ers will find it economically advan- 
tageous and mills not equipped to 
make bulk deliveries will “have to 
follow suit or give up this market.” 

The milling company is acting as 
its own general contractor for con- 
struction and installation work. The 
engineering and design work, how- 
ever, was performed by the engineer- 
ing department of Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. This firm also 
is supplying most of the machinery, 
including the “Richmond” rebolt sift- 
ers. 
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S. J. Lawellin, Former 


AACC Head, Dies 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. — Samuel J. 
Lawellin, 67, for many years repre- 
sentative of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
and a former president of the Am- 
erican Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, died in a Muskogee hospital, 
June 30. Mr. Lawellin, who had been 
in ill health for several years, had 
been living in Enid, Okla., but had 
gone to Muskogee for treatment. He 
had previously lived at Okmulgee, 
Okla. 

Mr. Lawellin was chief chemist for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
before joining Wallace & Tiernan. He 
retired in 1945. 

Surviving is a brother R. C. Lawel- 
lin, of Okmulgee. 





GHOSTLY PALL WAS 
ONLY FLOUR 


YADKINVILLE, N.C.—A_ driver 
filled on the inside and covered on the 
outside was arrested here by a state 
highway patrolman who thought for a 
minute his violator had gone to his 
reward and left behind his ghost. 
Under the influence of strong spirits, 
the driver smashed up his car on the 
highway. A sack of flour in the car 
burst at the impact with the result 
that the intoxicated driver came out 
of the wreck white as a ghost. 
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BREAD PUZZLE—The jigsaw bread puzzle pictured above is now being dis- 
tributed to school children by the Bakers of America Program. It tells the 
story of enriched white bread and why it is essential in the daily diet. Nearly 
a quarter of a million puzzles have been obtained by bakers who subscribe to 
the Bakers of America Program, for distribution to school groups. 





Program Outlined for 
Wisconsin Bakers’ 


Convention Sept. 11-13 


MILWAUKEE—The 1955 general 
meeting outline of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., has been an- 
nounced. The convention will be held 
Sept. 11-13 at the Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee. 

Sept. 11 will be devoted to regis- 
trations, starting at 10 a.m.; open- 
ing of a bakery products display; the 
bakers’ baseball party and the presi- 
dent’s reception. 

The Sept. 12 schedule will include 
the early birds’ breakfast, retailers’ 
and wholesalers’ sessions, the ladies’ 
luncheon party and banquet, fol- 
lowed by a floor show and dancing. 

There will be no general meetings 
Sept. 13 but meetings of the board 
of governors and various committees 
are planned. 

The association invites all bak- 
ers to submit samples of their prod- 
ucts for display during the conven- 
tion. The event will be competitive 
although no prizes will be awarded, 
association officials said. 

A highlight of the convention will 
be distribution of the association’s 
golden anniversary book. 
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Dunwoody to Open 
Aug. 29; Baking 
Scholarships Available 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute School of Bak- 
ing completed its school year re- 
cently, training 136 men in its day 
classes and 102 in its evening classes. 
The day enrollment was made up of 
students from 21 states, Japan, Ecu- 
ador, Mexico, Canada and Hawaii. 

The fall session will open Aug. 29, 
announces A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the baking school. 

Several Dunwoody scholarships are 
available through the alumni and 
scholarship fund. Inquiries regarding 
scholarships should be sent to: Chair- 
man, Scholarship Committee, Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, 818 Way- 
zata Blvd., Minneapolis 3. 
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$500,000 Bakery 
Planned at Phoenix 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Construction is 
expected to begin soon on a $500,000 
bakery here. Roland W. Baird, Jr., 
president of Baird’s Bread Co., an- 
nounced that his firm has acquired 


a 4%-acre site here for the construc- 
tion of a 26,000 sq. ft. bakery. In 
addition a 10,000 sq. ft. loading area 
is planned. 

It was reported that Mr. Baird 
recently sold his interest in Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread Co. of Dallas. George 
W. Podd, formerly a Houston ac- 
countant, is secretary - treasurer of 
the newly-formed firm. 

The new plant is expected to be 
in operation by next January. 
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Indianapolis Bakers 
Review Health Ruling 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana 
Bakers Assn. held a special dinner 
meeting June 29 for the bakers of 
Indianapolis and Marion County to 
study the new retail food market 
ordinance which was recently passed 
by the Health & Hospital Corp. of 
Marion County. 

T. A. Gilgrist, Sweetheart Bak- 
eries, Indianapolis, president of the 
Indiana group, presided and intro- 
duced Dr. Henry G. Nester, director 
of the Public Health Division. Dr. 
Nester said the new _ ordinance 
changed supervision and inspection 
of the retail bakers to the City & 
County Hospital Corp. and that the 
wholesalers and house-to-house bak- 
ers would still be under state super- 
vision. Another new requirement is 
that all handlers of food must have 
a TB test and that retail bakeries 
must have a retail bakery store li- 
cense. 

Dr. Nester suggested that the bak- 
ers should police their own industry 
and that Chas. P. Ehlers, secre- 
tary-manager of the state associ- 
ation should be the clearing house 
for this new ordinance as his office 
had been under state supervision. 

Mr. Gilgrist appointed the follow- 
ing retail bakers as an advisory com- 
mittee to work with Mr. Ehlers: 
Don Griffin, Wm. H. Block Co.; John 
Allen, Taylor’s Bakery, and Jack 
Boyden, Boyden Bakery, all of In- 
dianapolis. 
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J&O Grain Opens 
Sioux City Office 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—The J & O 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, has opened 
an office at 605 Benson Bidg., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Robert Keyes, formerly with Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., will be in 
charge of the Sioux City office. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. — 
The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was the scene of the annual 
meeting of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. June 15-19. 
It was the largest convention ever 
held by the association. 

Bakers taking a leading part in 
the forthcoming convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition and rep- 
resentatives of the trade press were 
guests of BEMA. 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., was unanimously re- 
elected president, with T. F. Freed, 
Read Standard Corp., York, Pa., as 
vice president. T. F. Ronson, Fred 
D. Pfening Co., Columbus, was elect- 
ed to the board of directors. Ray- 
mond J. Walter continues as the sec- 
retary-treasurer, with the associa- 
tion’s offices at 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

BEMA'’s board of directors, with 
all members of the board present, 
held an early morning breakfast 
meeting preceding the convening of 
the business sessions of the meeting. 
Two full business sessions of the as- 
sociation were held on June 14 and 
15, with separate committee meet- 
ings being held at various other 
times throughout the four-day pro- 
gram. 

Past president Jack U. Lemmon, 
Jr., Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York City, gave a report on the re- 
cent bread exhibition held in Ger- 
many, from which he had just re- 
turned. 

A greater part of the first day’s 
business session was devoted to the 
forthcoming 1955 Baking Industry 
Exposition, which will be held in At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct. 1-6. This was 
presided over by Benson Littman, 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, chair- 
man of BEMA’s conventions and ex- 
hibitions committee. Mr. Littman re- 
ported on all developments to date, 
indicating that the forthcoming ex- 
position would be the largest ever 
held by the baking industry. 

BEMA’s trade relation and public 
relation committees reported on the 
coordination of their activities with 
the exposition. A “BEMA Products 
Guide” booklet listing the members 


of the association and the machin- 
ery and equipment each manufac- 
tures is being published and will be 
distributed at the exposition. The 
booklet will also list bakery equip- 
ment and machinery with the manu- 
facturer of each classification thereof 
indicated. 

Large BEMA emblems have been 
prepared and will be displayed in 
the booths of all BEMA member 
companies. 

The setup and utilization of the 
BEMA booth at the exposition were 
reported, as was also BEMA’s co- 
operation with the exhibit of the 
baking industry sanitation standards 
committee. 

A full report on all sanitation de- 
velopments and BEMA member co- 
operation was made by the technical 
committee of engineers by Carl W. 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

An enjoyable entertainment pro- 
gram was conducted. Howard M. 
Sadwith, Industrial Washing Ma- 
chine Corp., Matawan, N.J., won the 
golf tournament and was the first 
name inscribed on the BEMA trophy. 

Plans are already under way for 
the holding of the next BEMA an- 
nual meeting. Dates will be an- 
nounced later. 

The 1955 baking industry exposi- 
tion committee held a pre-conven- 
tion and exposition meeting on June 
16. The finishing touches were given 
to all plans and arrangements for 
the show. 
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Clayton Bowe Named 


Controller of Omar 


OMAHA — Clayton K. Bowe has 
been elected controller of Omar, Inc. 
He was assistant contrcller in charge 
of budgeting since 1953. 

An employee of the bakery-to- 
home service company since 1949, 
Mr. Bowe served as a controller at 
the Columbus and Omaha bakeries. 
In 1951, he became a cost analyst 
in Omar’s central offices here. 

A native of Mankato, Minn., Mr. 
Bowe was a director of the Nation- 
al Association of Cost Accountants 
in 1950. 





FLEISCHMANN GUESTS—Well known members of the baking industry 
were guests at a luncheon given by Fleischmann’s during the annual conven- 
tion of the American Home Economics Assn. Albert R. Fleischmann, vice 
president and general sales manager, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, spoke 
at the meeting on the importance of educating the American people to the 
health values of bread in the diet. Shown here from left to right are: Mr. 
Fleischmann; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth; H. Kehn, 
Eddy’s Baking Co., Minneapolis; A. Peterson, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. M. Long, secretary, Associated Bakers of Minnesota; and Jack Feist, 
Minneapolis representative for Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Buying Procedures in 


Europe's Grain Trade 


Several trade visitors to Europe 
have brought back reports of dissatis- 
faction with the quality of American 
grain shipped to the various import- 
ing countries. The exporting trade 
does not accept these criticisms as 
justified in every case and a vigorous 
defense has been put forward refut- 
ing many of the allegations. So that 
some misunderstandings could be 
cleared away, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture sent Dale K. Vining, 
an economist with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, on an inspection trip, 
and a resulting report has been pre- 
pared giving the basic background of 
European grain marketing procedures 
and methods. In this, the first section 
of the report, Mr. Vining deals with 
methods of purchase. Other install- 
ments will appear in early issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
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The coming of the industrial age 
in Europe, sparked by the “Industrial 
Revolution” in England during the 
late eighteenth century, coupled with 
increased wealth and population, 
placed more emphasis on the impor- 
tation of food. 

The merchants of Europe were 
faced with the problem of drawing 
grain from exporting countries, trans- 
porting their purchases across oceans 
and distributing them to their local 
customers. From these early grain 
transactions evolved methods for the 
purchasing of grains, some of which 


with certain refinements are still 
used in present day transactions. 
Methods of sampling, quality de- 


termination and distribution were 
through the years worked out and 
adopted. In Europe the marketing of 
grain, though very intricate and com- 
plex, is based on a pattern of eco- 
nomical efficiency. 


Methods of Purchase 

There are three methods used in 
continental Europe and the U.K. for 
purchasing grain, ie., (1) certificate, 
(2) submitted sample and, (3) fair 
average quality. These three methods 
in their own unique way afford the 
grain importer some protection as to 
quality and description of contracted 
grain shipments. Arbitration of price 
in relation to quality delivered is an 
important feature of purchases made 
on submitted sample or basis of fair 
average quality (f.a.q.). 

When grain is purchased on the 
basis of “Certificate,” or as com- 
monly stated “Certificate Final,” 
the certificate is a written statement 
which guarantees that the grain 
meets certain qualitative specifica- 
tions. These specifications are known 
as Standards and are used princi- 
pally by such exporting countries as 
the U.S., Canada and to a lesser ex- 
tent by the Union of South Africa. 
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Although Argentina has adopted grain 
standards, exported grains are mar- 
keted against fair average quality. 

Grain standards are qualitative 
specifications governing the grading 
of grain which are usually enacted 
into law and supervised by the Fed- 
eral Government. In the U.S., the 
“U.S. Grain Standards Act” first be- 
came law in 1916, and was widely 
amended in 1934, when all of the 
grain standards were revised. In 
Canada, the “Manitoba Grading Act” 
was first passed in 1900 and expanded 
to the “Canadian Grain Act” in 1912. 
The “Canadian Grain Act” was 
amended in 1925 and further revised 
in 1930. 


Inspection Certificates 


In the U.S., inspection certificates 
are issued by licensed inspectors em- 
ployed by grain exchanges, chambers 
of commerce and state governments. 
These inspectors are licensed by the 
department of agriculture and work 
subject to the supervision of federal 











grain inspection supervisors. Inspec- 
tion certificates state the type, class 
or subclass of grain, numerical grade, 
test weight (natural weight), and any 
other qualitative factor affecting the 
grade of the grain represented by 
such certificates. 

When grain is purchased on certifi- 
cate from the U.S. and Canada, there 
is little recourse for the buyer if he 
is dissatisfied with the delivered 
quality since the North American 
contract usually specifies that the 
certificate is to be final as to quality. 
The buyer may sample the shipment 
but these samples are used only for 
reference and not for arbitration. 
The “Certificate Final” selling fea- 
ture is not incorporated in the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act or the Canadian 
Grain Act. It is the result of an un- 
derstanding between the members of 
the North American Export Grain 
Association. 

Foreign purchasers did not indi- 
cate awareness of the appeal inspec- 
tion and grading services available at 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


J. W. Denio & Co., Longmont, 
Colo., was making extensive improve- 
ments in its mills. 


Parnell, the Irish agitator, was agi- 
tating in New York. 


The boiler in the Etna Flouring 
Mill, Springfield, Ill., exploded with 
disastrous effect. The engineer was 
instantly killed and a lady in the 
street was slightly injured. 


The mill at Lake Park, Minn., was 
closed for a few days, “the miller 
being absent.” 


Item — “Mr. Swarbrick’s mill at 
Lancashire, England, burned on New 
Year’s Day.” (Editor’s Note — Pre- 
sumed to be an ancestor of George 
E. Swarbreck, associate editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, several of 
whose ancestors were flour millers, 
one at Elswick, Lancashire, suppos- 
edly the site of the burned mill. The 
name dates to the Danish invasion 
era, and the meaning literally is mill- 
stone creek.) 


Minneapolis’ 25 mills had a 24- 
hour capacity of 16,700 bbl. 


A miller in Germany was reported 
to be experimenting with glass rolls. 


Application of electric light in a 
flour mill at Liverpool, England, was 
reported to be so successful as to 
invite broadening the experiment. 


Item: A girl at Cave Spring, Mo., 
shot a young man dead because he 


pulled a chair from under her for 
fun. 


Item: Four Chinamen have re- 
cently joined a Presbyterian church 
in Indianapolis. 


Item: Russia is said to be making 
extensive preparations for war which 
she is trying to keep secret. 


Shedding a tear or two editorially 
over the demise of the apprentice 
system of training millers, The 
Northwestern Miller began talking, 
as it was to continue to do through- 
out subsequent years, of the need 
for millers’ colleges. 


The boiler in a South Dakota mill 
was being fired with prairie hay at 
$1 a ton. Wood cost $2.50 a cord. 


Vesuvius was erupting again. 
_ Russia was increasing the size of 
its army. 

There was famine in Ireland. 


Bad weather, poor crops, in the 
British Isles. 


_ The U.S. Congress toyed with leg- 
islation designed to suppress gam- 
bling in wheat. 


_ The Hessian fly was on the wing 
in Kentucky. 


Every other paragraph of milling 
news chronicled a mill fire, usually 
with complete destruction and no in- 
surance. 

Drouth and bad harvests brought 


famine to Mesopotamia and Kurd- 
istan. 
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ports of loading in the U.S. Only a 
small percentage of U.S. wheat ex- 
ports are sold on the basis of appeal 
certificate. A purchaser or seller de- 
siring this service on export cargoes 
must request the service in advance 
of actual loading to enable the Grain 
Inspection Branch to assign the nec- 
essary personnel. The appeal inspec- 
tion provides that federal grain in- 
spection supervisors sample, inspect 
and grade the grain according to of- 
ficial procedures and grading stand- 
ards. The appeal certificate which is 
issued by federal grain inspection 
supervisors of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture supersedes the grade 
certificate issued by a licensed in- 
spector. 

Many foreign buyers have stated 
that they prefer to buy on certificate 
as it offers the cheapest and most 
efficient grain buying procedure used 
in international grain transactions. 
Maintenance of this preference will 
require adherence to standards which 
are capable of representing the qual- 
ity that they expect. 


IDENTIFIED MERCHANDISING— 
Groups of stores doing the same type 
of business have long been seeking to 
associate themselves through the use 
of similar store fronts, display fix- 
tures, advertising layouts, price tags, 
point-of-sale merchandising helps and 
other identifying devices. 

Chain stores have been outstanding 
in these activities, and their success 
is well established. Groups of whole- 
sale grocers have endeavored to iden- 
tify the independent retail grocery 
stores which they supply through the 
use of similar color schemes for store 
fronts and identical insignia in their 
advertising, and occasionally retail 
grocers have undertaken identical 
merchandising programs. And now 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Assn., one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country, is 
about te introduce a comprehensive 
store identification and merchandis- 
ing plan. Members of the association 
will be given franchises permitting 
use of the name “Shopworth Specials” 
covering weekly sales programs and 
other promotional activities. Local 
stores will have tie-ins. Wholesalers 
may suggest their products to retail- 
ers as weekly specials. They will 
work closely with food manufacturers 
so that they and their retail custom- 
ers may take advantage of campaigns 
conducted for particular foods at 
special times. 

While the idea is not new, it is sig- 
nificant of the times that an organ- 
ization as important as the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Assn. is 
adopting it. Wholesale grocers and 
other flour. jobbers throughout the 
country should watch its progress 
closely. It may develop some impor- 
tant facts about current food mer- 
chandising techniques—Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr. 
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“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE” 
UESTION: Whence cometh that revered say- 
ing, “Bread is the staff of life”? 

Answer (usually): “From the Bible.” 

The editor of The Northwestern Miller makes 
no pretense of either secular or ecclesiastical 
scholarism. His concern, actually, is not for the 
whence but the whither of the great truth about 
bread that has echoed down the centuries. To 
him it is not so much a question of where it 
comes from as to how to keep it going. To this 
end The Northwestern Miller has done its best. 
Upon its pages the words have been printed many 
thousands of times. Traditionally they are the 
editorial page theme song and signature. The fact 
they state is not in question, save among cranks 
and crackpots, and needs no ecclesiastical sanction 
or support, yet this question of origin keeps com- 
ing up from the curious-minded and thus must 
be assumed to imply an importance transcending 
the satisfaction of mere curiosity. With this in 
mind, librarians have been consulted, phrase-books 
have been thumbed, and the scriptural scholarship 
of no less than the dean of a cathedral has been 
invoked, in an effort to find the definite answer. 

The books of familiar quotations agree upon 
Jonathan Swift, the great English satirist, as first 
announcer that “bread is the staff of life.” Dis- 
covery of such a source, however, cannot be 
gratifying to many persons, for the essay in which 
the words are found is “A Tale of a Tub,” which 
the few who can now recall it from college days 
will remember as a clever but scurrilous, earthy 
and even obscene satire upon the Church. The 
tale is an allegory of triplet brothers, whose father 
died while they were young; and upon his death- 
bed, calling the lads to him, he gave each of them 
a new coat and full instructions as to how to 
wear it. The coats, he said, would last a lifetime, 
and would always accommodate themselves to 
changes in the wearers’ proportions. These sons 
were Peter (allegorical representative of the 
Church of Rome, Martin [Luther], (the Church 
of England), and Jack [Calvin] (the Protestant 
Dissent). The sons began almost immediately to 
alter their coats, in disobedience of their father’s 
injunctions, and came to various degrees of un- 
brotherly conduct. Peter assumed an authority 
over the others, but permitted them to live in 
their father’s house, in which he set himself up 
as owner, styling himself “emperor.” King Peter, 
to quote now from the Tub, “nailed up the cellar 
door, and would not allow his brothers a drop 
of drink to their victuals. Dining one day at an 
alderman’s in the city, Peter observed him ex- 
patiating, after the manner of his brethren, in 
the praises of his sirloin of beef. ‘Beef,’ said the 
sage magistrate, ‘is the king of meat; beef com- 
prehends in it the quintessence of partridge, and 
quail, and venison, and plum pudding, and custard.’ 
When Peter came home, he would needs take the 
fancy of cooking up this doctrine into use, and 
applying the precept, in default of a siiloin, to his 
brown loaf.” (And now we come to: the im- 
mortal words). “ ‘Bread,’ says he, ‘dear brothers, 
is the staff of life; in which bread is contained, 
inclusive, the quintessence of beef, mutton, veal, 
venison, partridge, plum pudding and custard’.” 
In consequence of this, next day Peter served 
“mutton” to his brothers, carving it deftly from 
a brown loaf. The unbelieving brothers were soon 
brought into line with threats of fearful damna- 
tion, and then were offered crusts which Peter 
asked them to regard as goblets of wine. Clearly 
we are enmeshed here in the controversial con- 
fusions of the Reformation, and there will be 
those who might well wish it otherwise — who, 
indeed, would prefer to find the origin of the 
Great Saying almost anywhere else than in a 
skeptical critique on the doctrine of_ transubstan- 
tiation. 

But we have now the Dean of the cathedral to 
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deal with, and though he cannot find the veritable 
Saying in his concordances, he is wholly unwilling 
to allow Swift more credit than is due to a dis- 
criminating borrower. He is aware that Swift was 
a clergyman who, for a great part of his life, was 
dean of St. Patrick’s in Dublin. He supposes, there- 
fore, that Swift knew his Bible and had found in 
several of its books the word “staff” in juxtaposi- 
tion with the word “bread.” These are the scrip- 
tural references: 

Leviticus 26:25-26. And I will bring a sword 
upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of my 
covenant: and when ye are gathered together in 
your cities, I will send the pestilence among 
you; and ye shall be delivered into the hand of 
your enemy. And when I have broken the staff of 
your bread, ten women shall bake in one oven, 
and they shall deliver you your bread again by 
weight; and ye shall eat, and not be satisfied. 

Psalm 105:16. Moreover he called for a famine 
upon the land: he brake the whole staff of bread. 

Isaiah 3:1. For, behold, the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and from 
Judah the stay and the staff, the whole stay of 
bread. 

Ezekiel 14:13. Son of man, when the land 
sinneth against me by trespassing greviously, 
then will I stretch out mine hand upon it, and I 
will break the staff of the bread thereof. 

Our dean’s exegesis is that bread here is clear- 
ly denominated a staff, and Swift had only to 
add the implied phrase, “of life.’ His seminarian 
studies have disclosed to him a relationship defi- 
nitely synonymous between the Hebrew words of 
“bread” and for “staff.” 

If this does not satisfy the doctors of sacred 
theology who may come upon these paragraphs, 
the examination can go on, doubtless with interest 
and profit, even though it becomes apocryphal. 
Meantime, as these words are typed, the following 
verse from a California poet who has made many 
similar previous contributions to this publication 
comes under the editorial eye: 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Bread is the staff of life”. Swift wisely gave 
To man’s archives this ageless parable, - 
Reading from nature’s crowded page the brave, 
The living words, benign and beautiful. 


“Bread is the staff of life”, a staff that will not fail. 
Like David’s psalm it aids in every strife; 
It holds against the tempests that assail 
From every side. “Bread is the staff of life”. 
—Maude Rene Princehouse 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FOOTSIE WITH THE COMMUNISTS 
ANADA’S sale of wheat to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, plus the possibility of a deal 

with Hungary, seems to have been accepted north 

of the border as a logical piece of business. This 

action of the Canadian government introduces a 

new policy into the international wheat trade. By 

inference, Canada has indicated its willingness to 
guarantee bank credits for sales of wheat through 
the Export Credits Insurance Corp 

The competition built up by U.S. giveaways, 
barter deals and sales for foreign currencies has 
upset Canada’s supremacy as the world’s leading 
seller of wheat, and there was bound to be retalia- 
tion in one form or another. 

Canadian public opinion appears to hold that 


the Canadian government is entirely right in sell- 
ing wheat to all comers, regardless of ideology. 
Pleasing to the Canadian Wheat Board is the fact 
that the Communist bloc deals involve low grade 
wheat with which it is overburdened. More pleas- 
ing still is that the sales are for dollars, even 
though $16 million of the $19 million involved in 
the Polish transaction is not due for 12 months. 
The government runs the risk of having to lay 
taxpayers’ money on the line if the Poles default, 
but this is a risk the officials seem to be prepared 
to take. 

Inconsistently, friendly countries outside the 
Communist bloc must still buy on normal com- 
mercial terms with no special credit or financial 
favor. Had liberal credit terms been offered to 
these countries Canada might not have lost so 
much business to the U.S. 

The Polish sale is probably a one-shot deal. 
There are many other countries, regular customers 
in the past, which want top grade milling wheat 
but cannot afford it. Why not, asks the Canadian 
government's opposition, offer liberal credit terms 
to keep them from going elsewhere? 

A consequence of this new wheat export policy, 
it is suggested, would be that Canada might be 
forced to switch some of its import buying from 
the U.S. to the favored importing countries. This 
would be an end result of state trading devices 
not contemplated—it is presumed—in Washington. 
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A NEW LOOK AT FOREIGN AID 
OVERNMENT spokesmen appear to be in 
agreement on the prevalent thesis that our 

national security program must be geared to the 
possibility of many years of international tension. 
If this view is to be accepted, it invites a new 
prospective to foreign aid. Planning should be 
long-term rather than year-to-year or in terms 
of spasmodic and emotional impulses to fit the 
current abundances of America to the usually 
over-exploited indigencies of foreign countries. 

The shift of emphasis in foreign aid from 
Europe to Asia is a major reason for the new look. 
The underdeveloped countries of Asia present prob- 
lems much more difficult than those of indus- 
trialized Europe. It would seem clear enough that 
industrialization of Asian countries must be pre- 
ceded by improved agriculture, education, public 
health and the development of stable governments 
friendly to private enterprise both domestic and 
foreign. Further, the problems of each country 
must be analyzed separately. 

All of this will take time. But it should not 
mean a continuation of the exhaustive, deficit- 
creating rate of spending for foreign aid. Rather 
the reverse. Recognition by Congress that what 
is needed now is carefully planned long-range pro- 
grams, adjusted to specific needs of individual 
countries and to the economic abilities and in- 
terests of the donor country, should not only mean 
more effective aid, but a sharp reduction in cost 
to U.S. taxpayers. In this planning there is room 
for more careful consideration than has been given 
in the past to that portion of the American tax 
base which is represented by the export trade of 
this country. Agriculture and the processors and 
purveyors of agricultural products are not served 
by unplanned emergency measures designed to 
convert into foreign aids the domestic surpluses 
which to a major degree have been created by loss 
of foreign markets because of impulsive, short- 
term aids set up without due consideration of the 
cost to the American taxpayer and, more im- 
portantly, to the American economy. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Credited to a leading Washington economist: 
“So long as large numbers of people confuse vote- 
getting with economics, our farm problem will 
remain unsolved.” 
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Foreign Commentary... ny ceorge E. Swarbreck 





Flour Publicity 


Alarmed at the unchecked down- 
ward trend in flour consumption the 
British flour millers are blueprinting 
an advertising campaign aimed at ar- 
resting the decline, consolidating con- 
sumption and, if possible, increasing 
the demand. 

Newspapers, billboards, movie the- 
aters and TV will be used in a pro- 
gram which promises to outrank any- 
thing the British have done before in 
the field of consumer flour and bread 
publicity. 

The flour and bread committee of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers is engaged in pro- 
viding the basis for building the right 
climate of public opinion but officials 
warn that this will not necessarily 
mean success. Ultimately, the indi- 
vidual miller and the individual baker 
must see to it that this climate is 
utilized to the full, and that it does 
in fact result in more flour and more 
bread being sold. This requires unre- 
mitting care on the part of miller 
and baker in order to insure the 
quality and appeal of their products. 

In preparation for the campaign 
the association is to enlarge its pub- 
licity staff. C. L. Copeland, formerly 
public relations officer, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations 
and he will have the assistance of a 
press officer and an advertising of- 
ficer. 

The campaign will help sell flour 
made in British mills; it will also help 
sell flour made in North American 
mills. 


Poor Quality 


Both the millers and bakers are 
alive to the complaints of consumers 
concerning the poor quality of the 
bread. Referring to these, Oswald H. 
Burden, recently appointed president 
of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, said that bread is not as 
good as it should be. He blames this 
on the effects of the government’s 
subsidy system, which cheapens the 
cost of a loaf made from 80% extrac- 
tion flour at the expense of the loaf 
made from whiter flour. There is no 
incentive, Mr. Burden says, for a 
baker to produce a crusty hand made 
type of loaf. What the industry needs, 
he adds, is complete flexibility in sell- 
ing prices. 

The government, in Mr. Burden’s 
opinion, should get out of the bread 
business. He adds “Many of us be- 
lieve that the coming months will see 
the end of the bread subsidy.” 

Such a development would be of 
the utmost importance to exporters 
of flour in North America. The British 
demand could switch from the pres- 
ent 80% extraction flour to enriched 
72%, if the subsidy is ended. Other 
observers, however, do not think that 
the government will end the subsidy 
because of the increase on the cost 
of living which would inevitably fol- 


low. 


Enrichment 


Enrichment is to be made com- 
pulsory in Jamaica effective Sept. 1 
on the instructions of the govern- 
ment’s Trade Board. Currently, near- 
ly all flour imported into Jamaica is 
enriched but this is done by individual 
mills on a voluntary basis. 

Imported flour will have to con- 
tain a minimum of 2 mg. and a maxi- 


mum of 2.5 mg. thiamine in each 
pound of flour; 12 mg. to 15 mg. 
riboflavin; 16 mg. to 20 mg. niacin, 
and 13 mg. to 16.5 mg. iron. 

Every importer will be required to 
obtain a certificate signed by the 
chief chemist attached to the mill 
from which the flour is purchased 
stating that the flour supplied has 
been enriched as directed in the gov- 
ernment’s order, and declared before 
a notary public. The certificate must 
accompany the shipment of flour and 
must be presented, along with the im- 
port license, to the collector of cus- 
toms before delivery can be author- 
ized. 


Fumigants and Flour 


The annual report of the British 
Pest Infestation Research Board re- 
veals some of the work done recently 
in both Britain and the Common- 
wealth countries on the disinfesta- 
tion and protection of grain held in 
bulk storage. The report is of para- 
mount importance to the flour mill- 
ing industry. 

Little information exists on the ef- 
fects of insecticides and fumigants on 
stored products. Because so little is 
known the use of chemicals often 
sparks criticism by crackpots. The 
board set out to prove that flour 
made from treated grain can do no 
harm to humans. 

One project involved making an 
appraisal of the effects of fumigating 
wheat with methyl bromide. The re- 
port says that as a result of eating 
fumigated wheat products, traces of 
nine or ten substances would be ab- 
sorbed in the body. However, at its 
highest, the amount could not exceed 
175 mg. a week. 

Many of the compounds in common 
use have been fed or injected into 
mammals at rates much higher than 
any likely to result from fumigation 


practice without harmful results. 
Some of them are established natural 
constituents of the common diet. 

The report adds, in contradiction 
of the crackpot critics, that methyl 
bromide at concentrations used in 
fumigation does not destroy such es- 
sential food substances as amino- 
acids and certain B vitamins. 


Flour Output in 


Canada Holds Up 
But Exports Dip 


TORONTO—Canadian mills report- 
ed an output of 1,682,509 bbl. flour 
for May compared with 1,709,109 bbl. 
for the same month a year ago. Pro- 
duction for May was down only 11,- 
734 bbl. from the April figure of 
1,694,243 bbl. 

With the accumulated total for the 
August-May period of the present 
crop year set at 17,647,988 bbl. pro- 
duction is 211,303 ahead of last year’s 
ten-month total of 17,436,685 bbl. 

Mills reporting for May averaged 
73.3% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 91,824 bbl. for a 25-day 
working period. In April the mills 
worked 73.7% of their combined rated 
capacity for 25 days. Wheat milled 
amounted to 7,543,055 bu. including 
413,701 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 
while in May last year milled wheat 
was 7,549,535 bu. including 505,199 
bu. winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion in May totaled 91,023 bbl., down 
from the comparable 112,157 bbl. 
produced in the same month of 1954. 
The total volume of this grade of 
flour for the August-May period was 
1,122,636 bbl. against 1,512,196 bbl. 
for the corresponding period in 1954. 
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The volume of winter wheat flour 
produced in April was 97,281 bbl. 

Millfeed production for May was 
57,667 tons compared with 55,259 tons 
in the same month a year ago. 

Exports of Canadian flour were re- 
corded at 818,213 bbl. during the 
month of May, 1955, 45,822 bbl. less 
than the 864,035 bbl. figure estab- 
lished during the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

For the first ten months of the 
present crop year exports total 7,667,- 
268 bbl. compared with 8,633,427 bbl. 
for the first ten-month period of last 
year, a reduction of 966,159 bbl. 

Of the current total, shipments to 
Commonwealth countries amount to 
4,058,133 bbl. down 835,518 bbl. com- 
pared with last year’s shipments dur- 
ing the similar period. Of this quan- 
tity the U.K. took 2,517,884 bbl. 
which is 395,257 bbl. less than the 
quantity shipped to that destination 
during the first ten months of the 
previous crop year. 

Shipments to the Gold Coast were 
only 93,679 bbl. compared to 166,765 
bbl. a year ago; Nigeria took 55,773 
bbl. against 91,306 bbl. during the 
corresponding period last year. In- 
creased shipments have gone forward 
to Sierra Leone, 38,180 bbl. against 
18,018 bbl. 

There is not the same total drastic 
reduction in shipments to foreign 
countries, although individual mar- 
kets like Morocco, Indonesia, Japan, 
Lebanon, Iceland, Portugal, Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti have taken 
reduced shipments. These are offset 
to some extent by increased quanti- 
ties forwarded to the Philippines, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the U.S., Colombia, 
Peru and Venezuela. 
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PRICE INDEX DECLINES 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index declined one half point 
from 116.4 to 115.9 between May 1 
and June 1, according to figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Statistics. 
Most of the change was attributable 
to a decline in the food index, al- 
though four of the five group indexes 
were lower. 











Canadian Review... 





The Wheat Board 


“The Canadian Wheat Board will 
continue to operate in the future be- 
cause of the support of the farmers 
and an increasing recognition of its 
function in maintaining the general 
stability of the economy.” 

This opinion was given by Dr. An- 
drew Stewart, president of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta when he addressed 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Agricultural Economic Society at Ed- 
monton recently. 

The board has been under critical 
fire for many years but it has man- 
aged to survive. There may be a few 
farmers who are turning away, dis- 
illusioned, from controlled marketing 
but there are not enough of them to 
weaken the majority in favor, observ- 
ers say. The Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change recognizes this fundamental 
fact and it has repeatedly stated that 
it does not wish to see the end of the 
board. All it wants is a reduction of 
the board’s authorization powers so 
that the market can find its own level 
and undertake its normal function of 
selling wheat to the world. 

Dr. Stewart also believes that the 
Canadian government will be com- 


pelled to pursue means, of effective 
international cooperation in the mar- 
keting of wheat and it appears likely 
that progress will be made towards 
this objective. The relative impor- 
tance of wheat in Canada will tend 
to decline, he adds. However, the 
magnitude of production, the degree 
of irregularity of output and the sig- 
nificance of the commodity in exter- 
nal trade will remain such as to lead 
to special stabilization procedures on 
a national level. 


Flour for Ceylon 


Ceylon is to receive Canadian flour 
as part of the Colombo plan to aid 
economic development throughout the 
British Commonwealth. Ceylon’s 
share of Canada’s annual appropria- 
tion is $2 million and of this $800,000 
will be used to buy and ship flour to 
the Ceylonese. 

Under the agreement Ceylon’s gov- 
ernment will sell the flour to local 
consumers and the currency obtained 
will be used to finance development 
projects. 


Canada is spending $26.4 million 
on the Colombo plan for the year 
1955-56 and most of it will go to 


India and Pakistan. It is not expected 
that either of these countries will 
require aid in the form of wheat and 
flour. About two years ago the Pak- 
istanis had to use part of their ap- 
propriation for wheat, due to crop 
failures, but the government refused 
to allow flour to be included in the 
deal. 


Scholarships 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, has announced the award of 
four scholarships, donated by the 
firm, to children of its employees. 

The winners are Richard A. Elliott, 
Humberstone, Ont., Barry W. Holt, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Thomas F. Saari- 
nen, Calgary, Alta., and Murray A. 
McAndrew, Vancouver, B.C. Each 
scholarship is worth $250 or as much 
larger as necessary to cover tuition 
fees up to $500. 

The selections were made on the 
basis of ability, character and leader- 
ship in a nation-wide competition. Re- 
sponsible for the choice of winners 
was a board of prominent educators 
not connected with the Robin Hood 
company. 
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Crop Improvement 
Noted in Canada 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop prospects generally continue 
good. Rains brought relief to north- 
west Saskatchewan; ‘northeast Al- 
berta and the Peace River territory. 
Crops had started to deteriorate in 
some of these regions. Elsewhere, 
apart from the flooded sections, the 
outlook is favorable and early sown 
wheat is now headed out in southern 
Manitoba and rapidly heading across 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

A few fields of early barley are in 
head and many fields of flax are in 
blossom. Oats are in shotblade and 
some early stands will be headed by 
July 15. Late oats, barley and flax 
are only a few inches in height and 
the harvest of these crops will extend 
over several weeks. 

In the areas of western Canada 
that have received heavy rains, crop 
growth is lush and in many instances 
grains now heading show a lack of 
strength of straw. This is particularly 
noticeable in early barley. All lush 
stands will be receptive to serious 
lodging. Growth of all crops has been 
unusually rapid and on a large acre- 
age in western Canada the root sys- 
tem is shallow. In many areas there 
has been no root penetration into 
the subsoil. As a result reserve mois- 
ture supplies will be of little benefit 
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in the event of any prolonged heat 
wave unless generous rains occur 
with it. Despite the generally excel- 
lent moisture supply, good rains will 
be required throughout the growing 
season to maintain the exceptionally 
favorable development in many sec- 
tions of the three prairie provinces. 

Rust infection is present in south- 
ern Manitoba, but apparently has not 
yet spread into Saskatchewan, Race 
15B is confirmed, but there is no indi- 
cation that damage to susceptible va- 
rieties will be nearly as severe as last 
year. Hail appears to have covered 
a larger acreage than a year ago and, 
while damage ranges from slight to 
heavy, it is too early to indicate a 
percentage in losses. There are many 
scattered reports of aphid and wire- 
worm activity. 
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Specialists Attend 
Grain Market News 


Conference in Chicago 


CHICAGO—A three-day pursuit of 
more effective and efficient market 
reporting took place in Chicago June 
27-29 at a Grain Market News Con- 
ference. Attending were grain market 
news specialists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other inter- 
ested parties. 

USDA men attending the meeting 
were: Frank E. Blood, assistant to 
the administrator, Market News 
Branch, Washington; T. J. McGuire, 
chief, Grain Market News, Washing- 
ton; Walter T. Borg, Washington; 
Roger Hungate, Washington; John 
A. Lackey, Chicago; W. R. Kuehn, 
Minneapolis; Carl Richardson, Port- 
land, Ore.; Frank T. Lyons, San 
Francisco; T. J. Cameron, Los An- 
geles; Wright Smith, Kansas City, 
Mo.; William Overbeck, Dallas, and 
Jerry O’Conner, Chicago. 

The group toured the Glidden Co., 
Chicago, and the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Argo, [l., and also visited 
the trading floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Addressing the delegates during 
the sessions were: Mr. Blood; Joseph 
Haspray, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Chicago; Fred Smith, General 
Field Headquarters, Chicago; Carl 
E. Erickson, Statistical Department, 
Chicago Board of Trade; John Baker, 
Midwest Marketing Information Divi- 
sion, Chicago; Robert G. Houghtlin, 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
Chicago, and Mr. Overbeck. 

Presented to the group were Hazen 
P. English, General Field Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, and Ralph W. Gilbert, 
in charge of the Chicago office. 
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Study Planned on 
Impact of Seaway 


CHICAGO--A comprehensive study 
to determine possible impacts of the 
proposed St. Lawrence Seaway on the 
country’s grain marketing system is 
being made cooperatively by Indiana 
University and the Chicago Board of 
Trade, it was announced this week 
by Robert C. Liebnow, executive sec- 
retary of the exchange. 

Scheduled for completion late this 
year, the research will analyze cur- 
rent grain transportation costs and 
attempt to determine rate changes 
that may occur as a result of the sea- 
way’s construction. 

L. L. Waters, chairman of the 
transportation department, Indiana 
University School of Business, will di- 
rect the study. Other faculty members 
who will assist in the study are Jo- 
seph R. Hartley, transportation lec- 
turer, and Wallace O. Yoder, Paul B. 
Blomgren and Schuyler F. Otteson, 
director of the University’s Bureau 
of Business Research. 

Potential factors that may alter 
the direction of grain movements 
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from producing to consuming areas 
will be considered in the study. Both 
import and export movements will be 
analyzed. 


Geographical areas to be covered 
include all major U.S. grain produc- 
ing and marketing centers as well as 
important foreign regions. Principal 
aim of the study will be to develop 
data of a general nature showing 
where the seaway may have the 
greatest effect on present grain mar- 
keting facilities. The study is being 
financed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib, cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


clears $4.15. Prices were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower, compared with the 
previous week. 

Salina: Demand for family flour 
improved last week, but demand for 
bakers’ flour was slow. Prices were 
5¢ sack lower than the previous week. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: The family flour 
business expanded greatly last week 
for mills of the Hutchinson area but 
bakers continued to keep their ideas 
trimmed well below current levels 
and new business from the bread 
makers was limited to single car lots. 
Jobbers came into the market in 


force, most of them anticipating 
needs for 120 days. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory,. permitting 


full time operations for the short 


week. Quotations, Kansas City basis: ~ 


Family patent in cottons, enriched 
$6.55@6.65; standard $6.35@6.45; 
baker's patent in papers $5.85@5.90; 
standard $5.75@5.80. 


Oklahoma City: While there was 


practically no movement of family - 


flour last week, bakery was in good 
demand. Operations averaged 66%. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 10¢ lower on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points 
July 9: Carlots family short patent 
$6.70@7.10, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.20@6.40, 95% standard 
$6.10@6.30, straight grade $6.05@ 
6.25. Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 


Texas: Bakers held off on future 
bookings and spot shipment orders 
of bakers and family made up the 
bulk of the flour business the past 
week, which only amounted to 25% 
to 30% of capacity. Running time 
continued at three to four days and 
prices were unchanged from a week 
previous. Quotations, July 8, 100s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10, standard bakers unen- 
riched $6.30@6.40, first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.85@5.00 delivered Texas 
common points, 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills in the central 
states got a taste of new crop flour 
business during the week ending July 
9, when soft wheat varieties met a 
huge demand about midweek. Total 
sales were estimated at more than 
500% of 5-day milling capacity. Most 
of the sales were consummated July 
6, when overnight protection was 
given against a rise of around 50¢ 
sack on nationally advertised cake 
brands. The price was said to be 
about 20¢ from the low of last crop 
year, and consumers apparently 
thought this was a favorable price. 

Cake flour provided most of the 
fireworks, and some bakers covered 
for as far ahead as six months. 


already is under way on a small scale, 
reports indicate. 

Bakers still are waiting in this area 
to buy hard and spring wheat flours 
on a long-term basis. Family flour de- 
liveries were down from the same 
week a year ago, partly because of 
the shortened holiday week. 

Quotations July 9: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.94@7.04, standard $6.84@6.95, 
clear $6.20@6.40; hard winter short 
$6.10@6.22, 95% patent $6@6.17, 
clear $5.39; family flour $7.75@7.85: 
soft winter short $6.62@6.94, stand- 
ard $5.92@6.24, clear $5.26. 


St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was fair. A few bakers bought 
supplies for as much as 30 days 
ahead, but large buyers continued 
on sidelines. A fair volume of family 
flour was sold. Spring wheat flour 
continued fair. Shipping directions 
were slow, clears and low grades 
were in pretty good demand. 

Quotations July 8: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family flour top patent 
$6.70, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.50; 
in 100-Ib. paper sacks: Bakers’ flour 
cake $7, pastry $5.25, soft straights 
$5.35, clears $4.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.45, standard $6.30, clears 
$5.55; spring wheat short patent 
$7.15, standard $7.05, clears $6.85. 


East 


Boston: A sharp buying splurge of 
the cake and pastry flours featured 
an otherwise drab local flour market 
last week. The upsurge in buying in- 
terest followed on the heels of a mid- 
week price reduction announce- 
ment by the mills for new crop ship- 
ment and various trade groups cov- 
ered for periods of as much as eight 
months. 

All types of flour underwent sharp 
reductions pricewise during’ the 
week. Springs declined approximately 
20¢ wiping out the rapid June ad- 
vance. Hard winters lost about 13¢ 


and soft wheat flours dipped from 
10 to 15¢. 

Trading on the springs was ex- 
tremely slow during the week with 
only a spotty inquiry reported. A 
few small lots were sold for immedi- 
ate needs. Most buyers were not 
too impressed by the extent of the 
current price easing and gave that 
as their uppermost reason for 
caution. On the hard winters the 
same situation prevailed as far as 
current values were concerned with 
most operators looking for additional 
price breaks. The movement of this 
type of flour was correspondingly 
slow. 

Quotations July 9: Spring short 
patents $7.40@7.50, standards 
$7.30@7.40, high gluten $7.95@8.05, 
first clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter 
short patents $6.75@6.85, standard 
$6.54@6.65; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$6.77@7.12; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.37@5.62; high ratio 
$6.32@7.37; family $8.02@8.12. 

Buffalo: There was a terrific push 
in the soft wheat market Iast week. 
Prices of national brand cake flour 
were reduced 40c@50c cwt. for new 
crop delivery and customers stepped 
in and bought heavily. Coverage was 
extensive, with an average of four 
months. Some bookings ranged on up 
to eight months and a few for a full 
year. After the push was over prices 
rebounded 30c. 

Pastry flour enjoyed a similar go- 
around but coverage wasn’t quite as 
extensive. The average booking was 
around four months. Prices of pastry 
flour were cut 40c and after the push 
they rallied 15c. 

Kansas wheat flour was unchanged. 
Sales were nominal and on a pds 
basis. Consumers appear to be get- 
ting low on supplies but it is evident 
that their idea of prices is substan- 
tially below current mill levels. 

Spring wheat flour dropped 17c. 
Sales were nominal. The market is 








getting back to a more normal level 
after its recent upsurge and prices 
are now riding two to three cents 
above the level of a couple of weeks 
ago. 

Clear flours were unchanged. 

Export activity was relatively in- 
active last week, with West Ger- 
many and Israel accounting for the 
major share of attention. 

Flour output here was sharply be- 
low a week ago and a year ago. Mill 
running time was on the light side 
and was curtailed further by the 
holiday. 

Quotations July 8: Spring family 
$7.90@8.00, high gluten $7.95@8.09, 
short $7.40@7.64, standard $7.35@ 
7.54, straight $7.30, first clear $6.68G 
6.76, hard winter short $6.91@7.09, 
standard $6.81 @6.89, first clear $6.59: 
soft winter short patent $7.39@7.41, 
standard $6.44@6.71, straight $5.80@ 
5.86, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Buyers here last week 


confined bookings to _ substantial 
amounts of high ratio type soft 
flours, neglecting both spring and 


hard winter wheat bakery flours. 


The considerable business done in 
high ratio type soft wheat flours 
followed sharp price reductions made 
by mills for new crop shipments. Av- 
erage coverage was reported to be 
about six months, with many buyers 
covering for the next 12 months. 
Advertised brands sold 40¢ to 50¢ be- 
low recent price levels, and lesser 
known brands were taken up around 
70¢ under advertised brands. Busi- 
ness in straights improved a little, 
with some round lot bookings. 

Baker and jobber interest in both 
hard winter and spring wheat 
bakery flours continued at low ebb 
despite some weakening in the price 
levels. One southern mill was re- 
ported to have done some business 
in hard winter wheat bakery flours 
after making offers at a sizable dis- 
count. 

The potential demand for hard 
winter wheat bakery flours has been 
built up considerably in the last few 
weeks. Balances are reported to be 
very low and bookings have been on 
a p.ds. basis for quite some time. 
If the market follows the pattern of 
last year’s post-Independence Day 
buying spree, a greatly improved sit- 
uation is expected very shortly. Mill 
representatives will not commit 
themselves to any predictions, but 
one thing certain is that buying will 
be very large when it does occur. 

Quotations July 8: Spring family 


flour $8@8.10, high gluten $7.95@ 
8.05, standard patent $7.30@7.40, 


clears $6.55@6.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.68@6.78, standard patent 
$6.48@6.58; soft winter high ratio 
$6.30@7.35, straights $5.35@5.60. 
Philadelphia: Irregularity was the 
principal characteristic of the local 
market last week as most grades of 
flour continued to suffer from con- 


Cracker flour also found some takers, 
but some buyers held off on this type 
of flour. Cookie flour did not sell 
heavily during the period and it is 
believed that most buyers are waiting 
for the new wheat crop to start com- 
ing in to market, especially in Michi- 
gan and New York. This movement 


Daniels-Midland Co. soybean plant at Mankato, Minn., will look when an 
expansion program there is completed in October. A three-story addition to 
the soybean preparation building (shown in center) will house equipment for 
dehulling soybeans and milling equipment for grinding soy flour. Among the 
products of the new facilities will be edible soybean fiours for use in dough- 
nuts, white bread, cakes, cookies, crackers and pancake mixes. Other prod- 
ucts will include industrial soybean flours and soybean meal especially adapted 
for use in high energy feeds. 


tinued buying inattention. 

By last weekend, all mill postings 
were within 10¢ sack of those of the 
previous week. 

It was this time last year when 
flour sales spurted to around the 
best levels of 1954. Mill representa- 
tives report that the present buying 
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potential is indeed large, something 
brought about by the lengthy period 
since most bakers last booked. It 
was said that the only present inter- 
est appears to center in hard win- 
ters, where supplies are lowest. How- 
ever, the bulk of such bookings is on 
a p.d.s. basis. Meanwhile, the vacation 
season has produced the usual disrup- 
tion to trade, with city establish- 
ments experiencing lower volume and 
their counterparts in resort areas re- 
porting better demand. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, July 9: Spring high gluten 
$8@8.10, short patent $7.40@7.50, 
standard $7.35@7.45, first clear 
$6.80@6.90; hard winter short pa- 
tent $6.85@6.95, standard $6.60 @6.70; 
soft winter, western, $5.15@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: On July 6 a number 
of retail and wholesale bakers, and 
jobbers bought soft wheat pastry 
and cake flour. The large buying 
continued through July 7 and until 
the market opened July 8. The entire 
tri-state area bought liberally and 
commitments extended for six and 
eight months with some extending 
the entire year. Prices on nationally 
advertised cake flour were $6.58 for 
cake flour and $5.54 for pastry cot- 
tons Pittsburgh, and on other high 
ratio soft wheat cake flour $5.99 and 
pastry $4.99 cottons Pittsburgh. 
There were no conversions promised 
to Kansas or springs but it was 
thought some later ruling might 
make this possible. The latter part 
of the week all the flour salesmen 
awaited eagerly for a price reduction 
of some size on spring wheat and 
hard Kansas blends but it did not 
develop. 

In spring and Kansas there 
only hand-to-mouth buying for im- 
mediate needs. Directions on flour 
were good. Family flour sales were 
said to be good for this time of the 
year with directions fair to good. 

Quotations July 9: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.55@6.66, medium 
$6.56@6.71, short $6.66@6.76; spring 
wheat standard $7.17@7.34, medium 
$7.22@7.39, short $7.27@7.44; clears 
$6.50@7.01; high gluten $7.82@7.99; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.90; other brands $7@7.84; pastry 
and cake flours $5.35@6.93. 


South 


New Orleans: Greater interest and 
activity occurred during last week 
on flour sales, with the heavier vol- 
ume confined to soft winters. Hard 
winter flour sales on the other hand 
were of very limited volume, with a 
good percentage of the business on a 
p.d.s. basis and, in a few instances, 
some 30-60-day coverage. Bread 
bakers and jobders, while inquiring 
actively, still have their price ideas 
under present mill costs. 

Sales on northern springs were 
quiet and for small amounts. Cracker 
and cookie bakers were the most 
active on soft winters, purchasing 
some round lots representing 120- 
day coverage in some _ instances. 
Cake flour sales were likewise fairly 
heavy by comparison and some fair 
sized lots were worked for 120-day 
shipments. Shipping directions 
showed up slightly better although 
not as heavy as anticipated. Stocks 
on hand continued to be maintained 
at a low level but adequate to care 
for present demand. 

Export business on flour was prac- 
tically non-existent, with only a few 
small sales being worked to the 
Americas, in particular Puerto Rico. 

New Orleans quotations in carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.25 @6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, first 
clear $4.80@5.20; spring wheat short 
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patent $7.20@7.45, standard $6.95@ 
7.30, first clear $6.30@7, high gluten 
$7.55@7.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5.30@5.60, straight $4.90@5.20, first 
clear $5.25@5.60, high ratio cake 
$5.65@6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
@7.45, pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ per sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
and sellers felt that the bottom of the 
market is three to four weeks away, 
when trading prices for new crop Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat will begin to 
establish themselves. Buyers were 
holding off as long as possible, await- 
ing new crop developments, and this 
reflected in the grind, which was be- 
low normal but which is expected to 
drop off at this time of the year. 

Prices moved in a narrow range 
and were not particularly responsive 
to the firmness in wheat markets at 
Minneapolis and Chicago. Quotations: 
Family patent $8.15, bluestem $7.31, 
bakery $7.59, pastry $6.31. 

Portland: Flour markets were dull 
last week with milling operations 
being sharply curtailed for the past 
two weeks. There is a lack of incentive 
on the part of buyers, with new crop 
wheat prices still too uncertain for 
mills to book new crop flour. Wheat 
harvest is being delayed with 
some damage reported in areas 
where the better types of milling 
wheat are grown. Some mills shut 
down the entire week prior to July 
4, with curtailed operations since 
then. Flour quotations July 9: High 
gluten $7.75, all Montana $7.54, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.72, bluestem 
bakers $7.36, cake $7.31, pastry $6.41, 
pie $6.11, whole wheat 100% $7.12, 
graham $6.50, cracked wheat $6.19. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 
ness was normal for the time of year. 

Quotations July 9: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 


So far there has been little interest 
in winter wheat flour, buyers waiting 
to see what impact the new crop of 
wheat will have on flour prices. Quo- 
tations July 9: $3.60, 100 Ib. f.a.s. 
Montreal in export cottons. 

Some new crop winter wheat moved 
during the week, but volume will be 
increased next week as greater head- 
way is made with harvesting. Quota- 
tions July 9: $1.24@1.28 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture here showed little change. Main 
attention continued to be concen- 
trated on the Philippines market. 
Cables from Manila late in the week 
indicated that dealers there are still 
having difficulty in disposing of the 
large purchases made from Canadian 
mills in March and April. Only a 
limited volume of new orders has 
come in. 

Other sales in the Far East are 


also on the light side at present. 


Hongkong business with Canada con- 
tinues to be cut into by Japan and 
the local mill at the China port. 
Malaya is taking fair quantities. It 
was announced during the week that 
Canada would provide additional sup- 
plies of flour for Ceylon shortly un- 
der the auspices of the Colombo 
Plan. 

Other markets are taking limited 
monthly requirements of Canadian 
flour. No flour imports are being 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carlaad lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short .. 
standard 
straight 
first clear 


Hard winter fsemily 
Hard winter short .. 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


clear 


winter family 
winter short 
winter 
winter straight 
winter 
flour, 
flour, 
Granular, 


patent 
standard 


first clear 
white 
dark 


blend, bulk 


family ° 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter 
Hard winter 


standard 
first clear 


Soft winter short patent .... 


Soft winter 


straight 


Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour 
Rye flour 
Semolina, 


Family 
Blueste 


Bakery 
Pastry 


white 
dark 


blend, bulk : 


Chicago 


Mpls. 
-- @7.65 
.4 oe 


-.-@ . 
6.84@6.95 


@ 


6.20@6.40 
7.75 @7.85 
6.10@6.22 
6.00 @6.35 

-.@5.39 


New York 


$8.00@8.10 §.. 
7.95 @8.05 


7.30@7.40 
6 55 @6.80 
6.68@6.78 
6.48@6.58 
5.35 @5.60 

. 2 
4.65 @4.75 


8.12@8.22 


Seattle 


patent 
m 
grades 


+» @8.15 


@7.31 
@7.59 
@6.31 


coe @ oes 

3.91@ 3.95 

3.16@ 3.20 
-@ 


Phila. 


@ sce 
8.00 @8.10 
7.40@7.50 
7.35 @7.45 
6.80 @6.90 
6.85 @6.95 
6.60@6.70 
a . @... 
@ -.-@ 

@ 
. a 
4.75 @4.85 
a 
@.. 


-@.. 


@ 


Spring top pa 
Bakers ; 


Kans. City %St. Louis 


$.. 


-@ ..- 
-@... 


. fee 


-@... 


-@... 
-@... 
mo, Ete 
5.90@7.40 
5.98 @6.08 
5.88@5.98 
4.50@5,10 


a 


-@ ... 
-@. 


@ 


~@ we 


a 


a 


-@ 


Boston 


$8.02@8.12 
95 @8.05 
.40@7.50 
.30@7.40 
6.57 @6.82 
5.75 @6.85 
6.54@ 6.65 


-@ 


a 


5.37@ 5 


tent 


Winter « xportst 


a 
a 
a 
@ 


Toronto 


$11.0 


8.604 


Pittsburgh 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


$...@ ... $7.90@8.00 
ooo eas @ 
«@O woe 
-@7.15 
-@7.05 
ore @ wes 
..» @6.85 
-@7.60 
-»»@6.45 
. @6.30 
-@5,55 
@6.50 -@ oe 
-@ ..- %7.39@7.41 
@.. 6.44@6.71 
@... 5.80@5.86 
@... 5.40@6.41 
-@4.68 4,80@4.90 
@3.93 4.05@4,15 
-@. -@... 


7.95 @8.09 
7.40@7.64 
7.35 @7.54 
-»» @7.30 
6.68 @6.76 
.--@.. 
6.91@7.09 
6.81@6.89 
- @6.59 


“New Orl. 
¥ @7.90 


7.8 § 
7.27@7.3 7.20@7.45 
7. A 6.95 @7.30 
5.50@7.01 6.30@7.00 
6.66@6.76 6.25@6.35 
6.55@6.66 6.10@6,25 
-@.. 4.80@5.20 
+ ivr 5.30 @5.60 
a 4.90@5.20 
@ 5.25 @5.60 
1.55 @4.66 a 
3.61@3.83 .@ 
@8.02 ooo @ 
**Winnipeg 
oD sacs 
@. 
a 


0@11,50 
9.10 


@ 3.60 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





July 
July § 
July 6 
July 
July 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 





Minneapolis - 


July Sept. July 
Holiday 

p 2 198% 

2 200% 

225 200% 

28% 202% 


Dhi 
& 


Sep 


200% 


202 


202° 


203% 


t. Dec. 
204% 
205% 
205% 
207 


RYE 


% 





Chicago 

July Sept. July Sept. 
Holiday 

143% 141% 

. 143 140% 

142% 140% 

141% 139% 


102% 105% 
102% 105 

101% 104% 
101% 104% 


w 


July 


97 


96% 


96 
96 


-——Kansas City . 


Sept. 

hard 

215% 

217% 

216% 

217% 
2 


Chi 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


Dec. 
hard 


July Sept 


216 
217% 
217% 319 
218% 319 
—OAT8———_—_—__. 


330 
330 
330 
330 


a0 
320% 


320 





Oct. July 
99% 
99% 
98% 
98% 


107% 
106 

104% 
104% 


109% 
108% 
106 

106% 


July 


64 
65 
64% 
64% 


Sept. 


Minneapolis 
July Sept. 


60% 
60% 
60% 
60% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Bran 


Standard midds 
Flour midds 
dog 


Red 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill 


run 


Chicago 


$....@42.00 
48.50@49.50 
..+--@62.60 
65.50 @ 67.50 
Kansas City 

. $36.75 @37.25 
45.00@45.75 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Min 


$37.50@38.00 


45. 


55.50 @56.00 


St. Louis 


$41.00@41.50 
48.25 @48.75 


Bran 


$51.00@53.00 


neapolis 


$45.00@ 
10 @ 46.00 
64.00@ 


. @64.00 64.004 


a 
53.00@ 


52.50@5 


Buffalo 


46.25 
52.75 
65.78 


66,06 


Ft. Worth 


46.00 
54.00 


Shorts 


$58.00@ 
a 


59.00 


Philadelphia 


New Orleans 
$46.00 @47.75 


53.00 


. @50.50 
- @58.00 


Boston 


@ 51.00 
- @59.00 
@.. 

a 


a 
@ 71.00 
Seattle 
..@ 
-@.. 
@ 48.00 


@ 64.25 


Middlings 
$65.00 @66.00 
@. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), July 1, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. 


Worth 


1955 
3,865 
607 1 
15,792 
1,013 
6,397 
32,265 
43,061 
37,995 


Galveston .. 3 4 
Hutchinson 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 

New York 

Afloat 


Omaha 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo .. 
Wichita 


Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


heat— 
1954 
5,134 


163 


16,220 


9,054 
32,234 
55,245 


22,085 


,350 


1955 1954 
1,753 1,703 
3,823 1,560 


7,276 2, 
303 «41, 


605 
210 

97 
104 


131 


615 
,019 
11 
695 
303 
12 


1,836 
460 
655 

2,676 
606 


,270 
193 
386 
329 
865 
311 


275 
79 





852 
242 
2,140 
2,721 


12 


319,688 27,476 14,614 14,335 


1954 


-—Corn—, -—Oats—. -—Rye—— 
1955 
209 


195 


4,28 


-Barley— 
5 1954 1955 195 
2 : 257 

170 
5 306 


3 7,201 
231 


6 








Gerard R. Williams 





PRNETES MEs TS I 


Jd. P. Cash 


W. E. LONG CO. SALE—Clients of the W. E. Long Co. have voted to pur- 
chase the firm and operate it as a cooperative association of independent 
bakers. The purchasing group will take over all facilities of the company 
Jan. 1. Elected to the board of directors of the new organization were Gerard 
R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; J. P. Cash, Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla.; C. Frank Summy, Jr., Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis.; Milton 
Petersen, P. E. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha; Joseph E. Franz, United States 
Bakery, Portland, Ore.; William F. Cotton, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Alex- 
andria, Va.; Bruno H. Petersen, John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine, 
and E. E. Hanson, president of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Officers are Mr. 
Williams, president; Mr. Cash, vice president; Mr. Summy, secretary, and 
Mr. Garttner, treasurer. Mr. Hanson will be general manager of the new 


organization. 





permitted by Guatemala under a new 
government decree aimed at build- 
ing up the local milling industry 
there. There is a_ possibility that 
some Canadian wheat may be sold 
there. 

The domestic flour situation is un- 
changed with prices steady. For hard 
wheat grinds cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.10 in jutes and 
$11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers’ pa- 
tents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade, $13.90 and western cake flour, 


$14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed market 
remained rather quiet last week. 
Demand was not very strong, and. 
prices were fairly steady, not show- 
ing much change from a week ago. 
Bran early this week was slightly 
easier than a week earlier, being off 
50e in some cases. Quotations July 
11: Bran $37.50@38, standard midds. 
$45@46, flour midds. $55.50@56, red 
dog $64. 7 

Kansas City: After the sharp de- 
clines of recent weeks the market 
of the past few days has been rela- 
tively stable. Firmness was apparent 
over the weekend with shorts regis- 
tering advances of about $2 ton and 
bran up slightly. Quotations July 11: 
Bran $36.75@37.25 and shorts $45@ 
15.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand was improved 
for bran and fair for shorts last 
week. Offerings about offset the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 8: Bran $36.50@37, shorts $44.25 
44.75. Bran advanced 50¢ ton, while 
shorts declined $1.25 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good after 
bran declined $1.50 ton and shorts 
$5 per ton. Supplies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $35.50 
@36, gray shorts $43@43.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was excel- 


lent demand for both bran and 
shorts last week. Supplies were still 
limited. Prices closed 75¢ higher on 
bran and $1 less on shorts. Quota- 
tions straight cars: Bran $39@40, 
millrun $42.88@43.88, shorts $46.75 G@ 
47.75. Mixed or pool cars more on all 
classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed was _ very 
weak, especially in the forepart of 
last week. Some stiffening was no- 
ticed at the end but prices were off 
as much as $3 for shorts. For the 
first time in months mills were ac- 
cumulating a surplus. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: Bran $35.25G 
35.75, shorts $42.50@ 43.50. 

Fort Worth: The market on mill- 
feed was considerably firmer at the 
weekend after extreme weakness 
early in the week. Demand was fair 
and offerings very light: Quotations: 
shorts $53@54, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; unchanged to $1 higher 
on bran and $1.50 lower on shorts 
compared with previous week. 


Chicago: Millfeed business in the 
central states failed to reach large 
proportions during the week ending 
July 11, mainly because bakery buy- 
ers remained aloof from new crop 
flour. This kept the flour market and 
millfeed market price situation hazy, 
and discouraged any long-term book- 
ings by feed manufacturers. Quota- 
tions July 11: Bran $42, standard 
midds. $48.50@49.50, flour midds. 
$62.50, red dog $65.50@67.50. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
improved last week with the trend 
firm. Supplies were ample. Quota- 
tions July 8: Bran $41@41.50 ton, 
shorts $48.25@48.75 ton, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
light last week. Demand from large 
and small mixers was slow. Bran 
was unchanged to 50¢ higher; midd- 
lings were up $1 and heavy feeds 
were unchanged to $1 lower. Offer- 
ings from Canada were light, but 
despite this little was done on sales 
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from Buffalo to the New England 
area. Mill running time ranged from 
six to seven days last week. Quota- 
tions July 8: Bran $45@46.25, stand- 
ard midds. $52.50@52.75, flour midds. 
$64@65.75, red dog $64@66. 

Boston: Millfeed trading was quite 
slow in the local market last week 
despite the availability of more bran 
and middlings than has been in the 
market for the last several weeks. 
Buyers were still inclined to be 
cautious, believing that mill output 
will be stepped up sharply in the 
near future and thus present better 
buying opportunities in relation to 
the factors of supply and demand. 
A few sales were reported during 
the week but most of the commit- 
ments were of the immediate need 
nature with practically no interest 
on extended coverage. Bran closed 
$2 lower for the week while midd- 
lings held unchanged. 

Quotations July 9: 
midds. $59. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices gave 
ground sharply on the local market 
last week as demand contracted even 
more, especially in bran. Dealers had 
expected that there would be a sharp 
acceleration in buying activity if 
prices reached current levels, but 
this was not apparent. July 9 quota- 
tions: Bran $50.50, off $2.50 from the 
previous week, standard midds. down 
$10 to $58; red dog slipped $2 to $71. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales lagged 
the entire last week. Both retail and 
wholesale dealers report an unusually 
slow week of sales. Ohio bran con- 
tinued to be offered more freely and 
supplies from all sources covered all 
needs. Prices were up and down all 


Bran $51, 


week and at close showed lower 
prices. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $48.30@51.55, standard 
midds. $55.30@57.05, flour midds. 


$68.05 @69.05, red dog $74.05@76.05. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
firmed considerably last week, with 
all commodities up in price and de- 
mand interest was brisk. Heavy 
feeds were limited to insufficient and 
offerings were readily picked up. 
Bulk shipments were practically un- 
obtainable and mixers and jobbers 
bought cautiously on the sharp up- 
turns. Quotations: Bran $46@47.75, 
shorts $53@54.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 


firmer last week, with two of the 
larger mills completely withdrawn 
from the market and with local 


prices moving into higher ground on 
the basis of good demand from Cali- 
fornia buyers. Local buyers covered 
for the next 30 days because the 
flour grind was down, and spot cars 
were rather hard to find. The market 
was firm at $48 ton, delivered com- 
mon transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week with demand increasing, 
especially to the West Coast. Mills 
were operating to capacity six days 
per week and may go to seven, and 
are booked through July. Quotations 
(up $1): Red bran and millrun $46, 
midds. $51.00. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $53; midds. $58. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $53.50, 
midds. $58.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of 
millfeed were well taken up. Quota- 


tions July 9: Bran $51@53, shorts 
$58@59, midds. $65@66, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: There was little change 
in the domestic millfeed picture last 
week. Supplies from both prairie and 
local mills continued fairly good and 
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apparently ample to cover immedi- 
ate needs. Prices closed unchanged. 
Cash car prices: Bran $48@53, shorts 
$54@57, midds. $62. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices de- 
clined last week, and there was little 
sales activity as buyers continued 
to hold off while watching for fur- 
ther market developments. Quota- 
tions July 8: White rye $3.91@3.95, 
medium rye $3.71@3.75, dark rye 
$3.16 @3.20. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were off 10¢ 
last week. There was little sales ac- 
tivity because consumers were look- 
ing for lower price levels. Quotations 
July 8: White rye $4.80@4.90, 
medium rye $4.60@4.70, dark rye 
$4.05 @4.15. 

Chicago: Rye flour business picked 
up a trifle in the central states during 
the week ending July 9, but still con- 
sisted of small ofders for nearby 
shipment. New flour business re- 
mained in the future. The prices for 
rye flour were said to be the lowest 
for some time. Quotations July 9: 
White patent rye $4.17@4.27, medium 
$3.97 @4.07, dark $3.47@3.52. 

St. Louis: The demand was good 
and the supply adequate. Sales and 
shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations: Pure white $4.68, medium 
$4.38, dark $3.93, rye meal $4.18. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour contracts 
are running out but seemingly cause 
little concern or eagerness to re- 
plenish. The largest rye flour con- 
sumer in the district restocked on a 
lower market and can await a sub- 
stantial price break without concern. 
Directions were fair. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.55@4.66, medium 
$4.16@4.38, dark $3.61@3.83, blended 
$6.39@6.49, rye meal $3.80@4.08. 

New York: Rye flour business last 
week was more or less routine with 
light bookings for immediate and 
nearby. Prices at the weekend were 
down 10¢ from the previous week’s 


closing. Quotations July 8: Pure 
white patents $4.65@4.75. 
Philadelphia: Rye dealings con- 


tinued to move at an extremely slow 
pace last week. Some observers said 
that quiet replacements are likely to 
be the rule until cooler weather. July 
9 quotations: White rye $4.75@4.85, 
5¢ sack under that of the previous 
week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Holidays and 
hot weather are having their effect 
on sales of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Quotations July 9: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.55, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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St. Regis Gets Options 
On Ohio Firm’s Stock 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
and General Container Corp. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have announced jointly 
that the holders of substantially more 
than the majority of General’s out- 
standing capital stock have signed 
an agreement granting St. Regis op- 
tions to acquire their shares in ex- 
change for shares of St. Regis com- 
mon stock. 

St. Regis will make an offer to all 
holders of General’s capital stock to 
exchange their shares for St. Regis 
common stock on the same terms as 
the present options. Under the terms 
of the offer, the holders of General’s 
capital stock would receive 2% 
shares of St. Regis common for each 
share of General. 
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A. F. Johnson Manages 

. >. 7 os . . 
Virginia Milling Firm 

WINCHESTER, VA. — The Win- 
chester Milling Corp, has announced 
the appointment of Austin F. Johnson 
as manager of its holdings here. 

The local corporation, at its an- 
nual meeting, also reelected L. T. 
Larrick, Walker M. Bond and N. E. 
Cooper, and added George Eagle, Jr., 
John D. Cammer and Kenneth Sel- 
don to the board of directors. 

Mr. Johnson has been at the mill 
since January after a career as a 
feed merchant. The mill manu- 
factures flour and feed. Mr. Larrick 
is president of the firm. 
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New Company Title 


MINNEAPOLIS — Newly-elected 
officers of the Dinham-Lenhart Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, formerly known as 
the Dinham-Seim Company, have 
been announced. They are E. W, Len- 
hart, president; W. A. Dinham, board 
chairman; L. S. Gregory, vice presi- 
dent; W. D. Gregory, secretary, and 
Lawrence S. Gregory, Jr., treasurer. 





WHEAT PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 9) 





000: Utah, 2,170,000; Washington, 3,- 
360,000; Oregon, 2,921,000. 

Durum wheat production in the 
three principal states is estimated as 


follows: Minnesota, 405,000; North 
Dakota, 12,288,000; South Dakota, 


576,000. 

Indicated winter wheat production 
in some of the principal states was 
estimated as follows: New York, 9,- 
577.000: Pennsylvania, 17,416,000; 
Ohio, 45,008,000; Indiana, 35,160,000; 
Illinois, 44,610,000; Michigan, 27,435,- 
000: Missouri, 42,129,000; Nebraska, 
64,911,000; Kansas, 128,282,000; Okla- 
homa, 27,928,000; Texas, 14,212,000; 
Montana, 40,152,000; Idaho, 20,748,- 
000: Colorado, 12, 888,000; Washing- 
ton, 52,954,000; Oregon, 17,525,000; 
California, 8,240,000. 





CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 9) 





it is said in important grain buying 
circles. Buying optimists have never 
been more expansive in their esti- 
mates of the eventual outturn of the 
corn crop this year. 

Bearing down on this attitude is 
the oat outlook where USDA now 
senses a crop of better than 1.5 billion 
bushels. 

Adding to the feed grain problern 
now emerging rapidly is the USDA 
forecast for barley production where 


an outturn of 384.4 million bushels 
is now indicated. USDA says that 
55% of the increase in this crop is 


expected from North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, California and Minnesota. 

The higher disappearance of barley 
and oats on farms during the April- 
June quarter now appears to account 
for the drop off in corn disappearance 
which has up to this time confounded 
feed experts. It seems evident that 
farmers have been holding back oat 
and barley stocks and feeding them 
to animals, facing the lower levels of 
price support and sending their corn 
crop, where eligible, to the govern- 
ment loan program. 

The soybean crop—yet to be offi- 
cially estimated by USDA at this 
time seems headed into record-break- 
ing ground. This report, plus unof- 
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ficial estimates of crop condition, will 
probably influence USDA decisions on 
oil price supporting operations later 
this year. The July crop report would 
indicate that USDA faces a tough 
decision since on the basis of 1954 
yields per acre of 20.1 bu., there is 
an indicated crop of 370 million 
bushe's, 

Meal buyers, sensing high crop op- 
timism, see a 400 million bushel crop 
now and believe that soybean meal 
can sell as low as $40 ton next year. 

The sorghum crop is really going to 
town, according to the USDA report. 
For all purposes, acreage is now esti- 
mated at 22.8 million acres. Marked 
increases are reported over 1954 in 
all states except Missouri, Indiana 
and North Dakota, replacing heavy 
wheat land abandonment in other 
states. Heavy sorghum production in- 
creases are most reflected in the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas and Colorado. Moisture 
conditions at seeding time in these 
states were the best on record. 





CCC ACTIVITY 
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1,591,000 bu. grain sorghum and 1,203 
tons broken rice. 

¥ ¥ 

CHICAGO — Cumulative export 

sales for the 11-day period ending 
July 6 were reported as follows: 1,- 
338,878 bu. corn and 1,437,596 bu. 
wheat. 

v ¥ 


KANSAS CITY—During the period 
July 1-7, wheat sold for use in the 
non-IWA Export Program totaled 
111,414 bu. 


v ¥ 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bids will be re- 
ceived July 13 on 500,000 bu. No. 3 
heavy white oats, in store Duluth- 
Superior, and on 2,000,000 bu. No. 2 
heavy white oats, in store Minne- 
apolis. On July 12 bids were to have 
been received on 2,000,000 bu. No. 2 
yellow corn or better, in store, Min- 
neapolis. Offers were taken July 11 
on 1,500,000 bu. light test weight 
wheat for export only at $1.30 bu., 
f.o.b. Duluth-Superior. And on July 
8, bids were opened on 250,000 bu. 
No. 3 barley, in store, Minneapolis, 
2,000,000 bu. No. 3 barley, in store, 
Duluth - Superior, and 350,000 bu. 
2-row barley, in store, Duluth-Su- 
perior. 

¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—Bids will be received 
up to July 20 on 5,600 tons No. 2 or 
better rye for sale for export at 
Columbia. River, on 20,000 long tons 
No. 2 heavy white oats for sale for 
export at Columbia River, and on 
2,500 long tons yellow milo for sale 
for export at San Francisco. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Bids will be opened July 
14 on the following quantities of 
broken rice: 1,826 tons store in 
Arkansas, 1,070 tons store in Texas, 
894 tons in Louisiana and 198 tons in 
Tennessee. 

¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — This office has an- 
nounced that it will exchange corn in 
interior position, where storage is 
scarce, for corn in seaboard position 
to the extent of its export. require- 
ments. All exchanges will be priced 
at the market on both ends with 
simultaneous exchange of warehouse 
receipts. The office is interested in 
No. 2 yellow corn not in excess of 
14% moisture. 


General Mills to Build 
Research Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., last week announced plans to 
build expanded central research lab- 
oratories in a Minneapolis suburb, 144 
miles from the 40-acre site of the pro- 
posed new General Mills office build- 
ing in the same suburb. 

In announcing plans for the 108- 
acre site in Golden Valley, Charles H. 
Bell, president, said that the new re- 
search site, consisting of eight and 
possibly 12 buildings, will be devel- 
oped over a three to five-year period. 
Ultimately, with extensive landscap- 
ing, it will assume the appearance of 
a small college, he said. 


The first construction would be on 
a $2 million research building cover- 
ing 65,000 sq. ft. Eventually General 
Mills may build some $10 to $12 mil- 
lion worth of buildings there. 

The decision to locate the central 
research facility in the Minneapolis 
area, Mr. Bell said, was made after 
a detailed study of locations through- 
out the state and U.S. 

At present General Mills is using a 
building in downtown Minneapolis as 
its research center. This will be used 
for expansion of the engineering re- 
search and development department 
of the General Mills mechanical divi- 
sion. This branch of the business, 
working with the firm’s high-flying 
balloons, bombsights, the mechanical 
arm, and related activities, is expand- 
ing rapidly, company officials point 
out. 

Construction of the new laboratory 
will begin as soon as possible after 
soil tests are taken and the archi- 
tect’s plans are completed. 
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Oil Tanker Loads Grain 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The Charles 
A. Wickliffe, a Liberian tanker, re- 
cently received a cargo of 350,000 bu. 
milo maize and kafir corn here. The 
unique loading operation, which was 
the first for the port of Houston, was 
accomplished after the tanker’s tanks 
had been thoroughly cleaned and in- 
spected. The grain is bound for north- 
ern Europe. 

Grain exports through Houston for 
ithe first five months of 1955 are about 
twice the amount for the same period 
last year. During the first five 
months, 6% million bushels have been 
exported. 








Henry C. Bjerke 


RETIRED—Henry C. Bjerke has re- 
tired as manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.’s Valley City, N.D., flour 
mill and has been succeeded by Dou- 
glas G. Johnson, former manager of 
the northwest feed division of the 
firm. Manager of the Valley City 
mill since 1940, Mr. Bijerke first 
joined Russell-Miller in 1909 as a 
clerk at Valley City. He filled posts 
at Jamestown and Bismarck before 
returning as assistant manager at 
Valley City in 1924. 





Elevator Collapse 
Inquiry Continues 


FARGO, N.D.—Investigation into 
the cause of the collapse of the Far- 
go (N.D.) Grain Terminal elevators 
here June 12 is being continued, ac- 
cording to Douglas Larson, acting 
chief of the Minneapolis office of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 

Engineers delegated by the CSS to 
make the investigation are making 
their study simultaneously with sal- 
vage operations which are being con- 
cluded rapidly, said Mr. Larson. 

The Great Lakes Sales & Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, is conducting the 
salvage operation of the 600,000 bu. 
wheat which spilled out on the ground 
following the elevators’ collapse. The 
Commodity Credit Corp., which owns 
the wheat, is having it loaded into 
boxcars for further disposal. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. Arthur Rank, chairman of 
Ranks, Ltd, the British Milling 
group, was host to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, husband of Queen Elizabeth, 
when he inspected Ranks’ new $5.6 
million mill at Leith, Scotland, re- 
cently. The Duke showed consider- 
able interest in the milling process. 
At the conclusion of the visit Mr. 
Rank presented the Duke with a 
silver windmill one foot high and 
operated by electricity. 

* 

H. C. McCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and his family are enjoying a 
fortnight’s vacation and fishing at 
Rockaway Beach, Mo. 

a 

David Daniels, son of Thomas L. 
Daniels, president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, has re- 


ceived the Donaldson Award for “out- 
standing new actor in a musical.” 
David is currently playing the ro- 
mantic lead in “Plain and Fancy” at 
the Winter Garden in New York City. 
cs 

A visitor recently at the offices of 
the Willian Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was Maurice N. Jen- 
nings, enroute to his home in Burling- 
ton, N.C. to join his father, R. B. 
Jennings in the brokerage business. 
Mr. Jennings has just completed a 
two-year hitch with the U.S. Army 
in Tokyo. 

we 

Paul Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, New 
York, was a guest of flour milling 
executives and other association 


members in Minneapolis last week, 
where he spent several days. 











CAKE MIXES 


(Continued from page 11) 





Society, Ltd. The society’s policy is 
to manufacture its own branded lines 
of grocery products and to have them 
sold, often at a lower price, along- 
side the products of the nationally 
known and advertised brands in the 
thousands of member retail coopera- 
tives throughout the country. Large 
scale cooperative intervention could 
upset the sales plans of the American 
affiliates, it is believed. 


The Consumer’s View 


But what of the housewife in all 
this? For every five cakes bought 
from the corner baker, eight are 
made in the home, a recent survey 
showed. One middle aged woman says 
“It's a lazy way to bake a cake. I'd 
rather go to the shop.” This seeming 
paradox is no paradox at all. What 
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the lady means is that if she is going 
to have a cake she will either make 
it in the old-fashioned way or buy it 
from the bake shop. But a younger 
woman, married six months, says, 
“This is for me, if they’d do some- 
thing to stop them dropping in the 
middle. My husband says it must be 
my fault. What am I doing wrong?” 
There lies the cake mix firms’ main 
problem—the education of the con- 
sumer. Their biggest market lies with 
the younger women, particularly 
those who are working as so many 
young married women in Britain do 
today. 

Britain’s 50,000 little bakers stand 
fearfully on the sidelines. Hit hard 
these past few years by government 
control of the bread trade which 
limits their profit margins, and bat- 
tered by the competition of the big 
chains, like Weston and now the 
two big flour milling groups, they 
have had to rely on flour confec- 
tionery for their profits. The number 
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Doty Speeds Up Service . . . 


NEW OMAHA 
LABORATORY 
UPS CAPACITY 


QUICK REPORTS FROM TWO LOCATIONS 
KANSAS CITY — OMAHA 


We have added laboratory facilities in 
the Omaha Grain Exchange to speed our 
milling and baking service. Fully equipped 
and expertly staffed. In charge of E. J. 
Rosse, well known cereal chemist, asso- 
ciated for many years with mill labora- 
tories and baking companies. And at Kan- 
sas City we have expanded our space and 
equipment, too. We are set to give you 
the fastest reports you ever had. 


ON THE NEW CROP 


WE CAN HELP YOU-—3 WAYS 


Let Doty check your results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours. We have all the modern equipment 
and years of experience in working with millers 


Doty is milling and baking new crop wheats from 
a wide area. We have crop survey information of 
great value to your production and laboratory de- 


‘ If the harvest rush is swamp- 
ing your laboratory, let us 
run those extra experi- 
mental milling, feed 
and sanitation samples. 
Volume makes our 
service very economi- 


4 8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Exchange Bidg., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Let Us Carry Your Overload 
Call Us 








of independent operators is diminish- 
ing year by year and bakery associa- 
tion officials say that if cake mixes 
catch on as canned soup and fruits 
have caught on, then it will go hard 
for many of the little corner bakers. 


Slab Cake 

True, a cake mix costs less than a 
bakeshop cake of similar size. Even 
so, it may be hard to wean the house- 
wife away from her traditional Satur- 
day morning trip to the baker. But 
the biggest competition the cake mix 
men have to face is the much-liked 
“slab cake” usually carried by 
grocers. Made by the biscuit manu- 
facturers and containing liberal sup- 
plies of fruit—and no cake mix con- 
tains “liberal” supplies of fruit —it 
has long keeping qualities. The 
British, particularly in the working 
class districts of the North and Mid- 
lands, buy large amounts every week. 
No lunch pail is complete without it. 
Sold by weight, it is an economical 
buy at 35¢ lb. and there is no wast- 
age. 

But the signs are that the manu- 
facturers, drawing on American ex- 
perience, will succeed in selling the 
British on cake mixes. The competi- 
tion is stiff but the market is wide 
open. 


MIX PRICE CUT 


(Continued from page 11) 








Ine., this was described as ‘‘a tem- 
porary allowance” of $1.14 a case. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., reducing by a 
similar figure, called it “a temporary 
directional allowance.” Other makers 
followed suit. Thereupon, the Journal 
reports, General Foods granted a 
temporary allowance of 14¢ to add to 
its straight cut of $1. 

The Journal attributes the out- 
break of competition to the launching 
of big advertising campaigns to plug 
two new mixes and the subsequent 
action of other manufacturers in 
stepping up their promotions to hold 
their place in the market. 

The Tribune story, which appeared 
July 10, was written by staff writer 
John Wickland and he dealt with the 
price situation and made an attempt 
to assess the relative positions in the 
market of GMI, Pillsbury and Gen- 
eral Foods. He went on to report 
that while most mixes are being sold 
for a cent or two under 30¢ a pack- 
age, some retail stores are offering 
them at five for a dollar. He also re- 
ported that brokers, wholesalers and 
retailers are taking a dim view of the 
price war. “The manufacturers are 
riding a lion’s back and are afraid 
to get off lest he eat them” was the 
way one wholesale food executive is 
reported to have described the situa- 
tion to the Tribune writer. 

Other complaints involved the lack 
of shelf space to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing number of mixes 
now coming on the market. Mr. 
Wickland quoted some grocers as 
saying they will have to drop some 
lines, those of the slower-selling 
brands, he presumed, if the sales race 
continues. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicago Bakers’ Group 
Plans Outing July 28 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Courtesy 
Club, Chicago, has scheduled its 25th 
annual outing for the Rolling Green 
Country Club July 28. Luncheon will 
be served at 11:30 a.m. and the horse- 
shoe tournament, golf and other en- 
tertainment will get under way at 
1 p.m. A dinner will top off the 
festivities at 7:30 in the evening. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 








change: 
July July 
4, 11, 
—1955-—— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 39% 3456 3534 he 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 70 74% 73 
Am, Cyanamid .... 63 1s 60% 59 
ER: te acHowe 125 106 120% 119 
A-D-M Co. .. 43% 39% 39%, 39% 
Borden 62% 65% 65 
Cont. Baking Co. Li%e 388% BI% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 284% 2854 28%, 
Pfd. $7 2 J 176% 179% 183% 
Cream of Wheat 28a, res 3134 
Dow Chemical 13% 57% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co. 7% 10% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 75 83% 83% 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 66%, . 5% 
Pid. 5% 120 122 
Merck & Co. 20% 23% 
Pfd. $4.50 102 101% 
Pid. $4 . 100 108% 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 10% 41% 
a 3S are 183 175% 181 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 53% 
Pfd. $4 -. 104% 102 100% 
Procter & Gamble . 102 91 99% 
Quaker Oats Co. 335% 30% 31% 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 416% 335% 44% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 40% 36% 3956 
Pfd. $3.50 935% 88 91 
Sterling Drug 52% 42% 51% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc 86% H% 85 
United Biscuit 
of America . 31% 28 29% 
Victor Ch. Works 37% 31% 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17 17% 





Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers $3.25 Pfd. . OY 123 


Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 107 108 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 144% 146 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97 97% 
Gen. Mills, 356% Ptd. 145 155 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ..... 1524 153% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 103% 104% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 . Pe itekes - 103% 105% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91% 93 


Ward Baking Co., $3.50 Pfd. 101% 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
July July 
5, 1, 
—1955—— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 1K 1% 7 
Great A. & P. Tea 
Co., $5 Pfd. .... 140 133% oce: ae 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 20% 22% 23 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% pt 


Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 11% i™% 134 4% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 5% 5% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ... 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 144 146 


104% 106% 


Omar, Inc. 205% 21% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

June June 

24, 30, 

7-1954-55— 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread .... 4 2% 3% 3% 

Can. Food Prod... x 4% 1% ik’ 
Pfd. ca. 33% 60 55 

Cons, Bakeries 12% 7 11 10% 

Federal Grain ..... 44 26 43 40% 
IN ye eign aid d6.6 31 29 30 30 

Gen. Bakeries woe 9% 1% 9 834 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 13 9 11% 13 

ae ona . 104 100 103 102% 
McCabe Grain A .. 17% 16 1i% 16 

Ogilvie Flour 44 34 42%, 42% 
United Grain A - » 17 18 18 

Weston, George 95 57 88 94% 

Pid. 4%% ....- 105% 103 105 104% 


Closing bid and 
not traded: 


asked prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd. B... - 55% 60 
Canadian Bakeries 8 8% 
Canadian Food Products ‘ 3% 3% 
Catelli Food, A ...... ‘ 27% 

rer e%e sae ; paca ee ° 
Inter-City Bakeries ea 16 20 


Int. Milling, Pfd. 


“ ed 90% 95 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 


144% 153 


McCabe Grain B ... - o< 
Mid Pacific Grain ...... 21 25 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ....... 162 176 
Stand Brands os 3834 3 

Tor. Elevators .............. 16% 17 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEST WHEAT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Kiowa 
wheat has made the best average 
yield during the last six years at the 
Kansas State College branch experi- 
ment station in Colby, it was an- 
nounced recently at the station. The 
average yield of Kiowa is 37.5 bu. 
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CLEAN GRAIN 


( Continued from page 10) 





recognizing substantial improvement 
had been made, was not satisfied 
with the evidence of insect and 
rodent contamination which stil! ap- 
peared occasionally in some of our 
finished products. It was concluded 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and mill technicians that this 
contamination resulted from _ the 
grain, itself. 

In 1950 the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, in cooperation with the 
milling industry, conducted an in- 
tensive survey over a period of an 
entire year. The purpose of this 
survey was to determine the levels 
of insect and rodent contamination 
in specific lots of wheat received by 
the mill elevators, the effectiveness 
of cleaning equipment in removing 


the contamination, and the condi- 
tion of the flour milled from the 
same lots of wheat. The data as- 


sembled and the conclusions reached 
were published in a comprehensive 
report in December, 1951. The fed- 
eration prepared a digest of this re- 
port and the two documents were 
circulated widely throughout the en- 


tire industry. In general, the report 
confirmed earlier conclusions that 
the problem originated in the wheat. 


From then on attention was cen- 
tered on the condition of wheat. All 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
LA GRANGE 








MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN conan 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


PHONE 320 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 
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of you are familiar with the de- 
velopments which have taken place 
during the past four years. 

It became quite clear that regula- 
tory actions or economic incentives, 
no matter how drastic on the one 
hand or attractive on the other, must 
be supplemented by an effective edu- 
cational program designed to elimin- 
ate insect, rodent and bird contamin- 
ation at their sources. 

It is difficult for flour millers to 
reach outside of their industry in an 
educational program of this charac- 
ter except through other agencies. 
Millers encouraged, supported and 
participated in local and area pro- 
grams through wheat improvement 
associations, state extension services, 
agricultural colleges, grain handling 
organizations, and producer groups. 
(Attkison and Rowel, V. P. I.) 

The industry has cooperated with 
various agencies in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Food and 
Drug Administration in the distribu- 
tion of informational and educational 
material published by those agencies. 

Two outstanding contributions have 
been made in this educational field 
by members of the milling industry. 

The first of these was the report 
of the subcommittee on education 
of the Advisory Committee on Grain 
Sanitation appointed by the secre- 
tary of agriculture and the secretary 
of health, education and welfare. 
The recommendations of this sub- 
committee were included in the final 
report of the advisory committee in 
March, 1954. The subcommittee was 
headed by William H. Bowman, 
president of the Acme-Evans Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

The second was the sponsorship 
by the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the Millers National Federa- 
tion of a National Grain Sanitation 
Conference held in Kansas City Nov. 

14-16, 1954. Experts on all phases of 
grain sanitation, including federal 
and state officials, milling and grain 
industry technicians, and others, pre- 
sented informative and exhaustive 
papers in their respective fields of ac- 
tivity. Not only did these papers pro- 
vide useful information for all those 
who attended the conference, but 
the papers were assembled and dupli- 
cated by the Federation, and given 
the widest possible circulation. 

It is a privilege to participate in 
this conference under the auspices of 
the Federal Extension Service. Flour 
millers are hopeful that through the 
combined efforts of all of us, an 
effective program can be developed 
and carried forward. I am pleased 
to pledge you the complete support 
of the flour milling industry in this 
endeavor. 








Northwest Group 
Elects Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The largest 
convention in the 34-year history of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn., Inc., was held here recently. 
The following new officers were 
elected: 

Maurice Roe, Columbia County 
Grain Growers, Inc., Dayton, Wash., 
president; Leonard Herres, Pomeroy 
(Wash.) Storage Co., vice president, 
and R. H. Stephens, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Spokane, treasurer. 

New board members elected for 
three-year terms are: Frank Schreck, 
Waterville (Wash.) Union Grain Co.; 
W. L. Adler, National Biscuit Co., 
Cheney, Wash.; Don Danekas, Ritz- 
ville (Wash.) Warehouse Co.; Ira 
Elsham, Cargill, Ine., Kerr Gifford 
division, Portland, Ore., and Mel 
Swanson, Fisher Flouring Mills, Se- 
attle. 


New directors-at-large are Matt 


27 


Gillis, Dallas (Ore.) Cooperative; 
Harry Wann, General Mills, Inc., 
Spokane, and W. A. Richards, North 
Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., Portland. 
Pete Stallcop was reelected execu- 
tive secretary by the board. 
Registration at the convention to- 
taled 419 as against the previous 
high last year of 374. Next year’s 
convention is planned for June 15 at 
the Davenport Hotel. 
— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending June 25, 
1955, and June 27, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 





Canadian 
-~American—, -—in bond—. 

June June June June 

25, 27, 25, 27, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat 370,400 334,786 413 347 
Corn 36,888 15,945 o» eee 

Oats . 16,009 4,872 — -" 
Rye . ~« 6,270 8,446 972 3,228 
Barley . 23,646 9,121 owe 19 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canadian markets June 25, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
364 (1,525), bu. 








World-famous natural thermal waters. Our 
own Bath House served by licensed attendants _ 
under regulation of the Department of the Interior. 


— 


Easily reached by any mode of transportation 
from all points of the U.S.—European Plan 


560 Rooms—all with bath or toilet-— 


70% air-conditioned 


R. E. McEachin, General Manager 


All sports available—wonderful fishing 
and golf amid the beauty of the Ouachita — 
Mountains. Pure, invigorating mountain air! 


For further information write R. E. McEachin 


Hot Springs 


NATIONAL PARK 
a 

















AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 
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SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 
Family - Commercial 
Export 


Leng Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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G. A. Read Represents 
Three Manufacturers 


EVANSTON, ILL. — Gladwin A. 
Read announces that he will act as a 
manufacturers’ representative for 
three firms serving the formula feed 
industry, starting immediately. Mr. 
Read will operate as the Gladwin A. 
Read Co., 1580 Sherman Ave., Evan- 
ston. His phone number is University 
4-0010. 

Mr. Read says the firms he will rep- 
resent are the American Colloid Co., 
Chicago; Douglas Chemical Co., 
Evanston, and Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 
Springfield, Mo. He will handle such 
specialty items as bentonite, vitamin 
D;, choline chloride, calcium panto- 
thenate and niacin, and cover Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio and 
southern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Read has a background of 20 





USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 
INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 





yaad 
ATCHIN 





“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


WA 6-2729 











MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx!- 


mately $11.30. 








Gladwin A. Read 


years’ experience in sales and service 
to the formula feed industry, includ- 
ing 12 years as sales manager for the 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago. He has been closely 
associated with the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, having 
served on the membership committee 
and program committee of that or- 
ganization. He also is a past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Feed Club. 


Speaker Says More 
Beef Research Needed 


FT. COLLINS, COLO. — Research 
efforts must continue if the beef cat- 
tle industry is to keep in step with 
consumer demand. That was the opin- 
ion of T. C. Byerly, chief of animal 
husbandry research of the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Research Service, who spoke 
recently at the annual convention of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. 

During 1954, he said, beef consump- 
tion rose to 79 lb. per person, about 
44% more than the pre-World War II 
rate. 

“The average consumer will con- 
tinue to want at least 75 Ib. of beef 
a year. But, with the rapid growth in 
population, are we sure we can pro- 
duce that much?” he asked. 

He pointed out that research has 
solved many problems in range and 
pasture improvement and in forage 
harvesting. But there has been a lag 
in putting this knowledge into prac- 
tice. 
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multiwall 
bags 
too! 


PERCY SENT BAG COMPANY, (710. 


KANSAS TY 


NEW YORK 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v oe NR 
WANTED—YOUNG GRADUATE CHEMIST 
interested in analytical and control prob 
lems associated with flour and prepared 
mixes. A good opportunity to quickly ad- 
vance in this growing field. Write Box No. 
468, Omaha, Nebraska. 














WANTED EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 
cake flours and bread flours to head flour 


mill laboratory. Experience must be ex- 
tensive soft wheat specialty flours and 
considerable spring and hard winter bread 


flours. Reply R. D. Zumwalt, Vice Presi- 
dent, Burrus Mills, Dallas, Texas, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
” Oss” 


"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."' We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 


MACHINERY FOR SALE — COMPLETE 
equipment modern 400 ton feed plant and 
corn mill used less than 1 yr. located Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Houston, Texas. Priced 
for quick sale: 75 HP. Universal Pellet 
Mill with 13 dies, has cooler, scalper, GG 














pellet scale, 2° metal legs; crumblizers; 
U.S. sewing mach.; No. 40 fan; all Exp. 
proof motors; 3 Howes Corn Cutters; 3 
Howes Batch mixers; GGG Molasses feed 
scale; No. 12 & No. 22 Howes Duplex Mo- 
lasses systems; Several In Susp. Scourers; 
Allis Metal 9x30 3-Hi roller mill; Nordyke 
80 Bu. Meal Dryer & Cooler; Magnets; 
Draver Feeders; Rotex Scalper; New 
Beale Grain Steamer; Howes Corn Cleaner 
& Grader No. 7; Rec. Sep.; Rich. Scales: 
No. 4 Jay Bee H. Mill & Motor; 200 HP 


Williams Hay 
36” & 42” Dble. 


Mill w/crusher & blower; 

Roller Mills ball & Shell 
Brg.; Packers; Several Sifters; Belting; 
Collectors; Extendoveyor; Electric motors 
and drives; 2-Beale Degerminators; 6-Rev. 
Disc Aspirators; Belting, etc. Address all 
inquiries: Continental Grain Co., P.O. Box 
5176, Houston, Texas, Attn.: P. J. Mont- 
gomery 





GOOD FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


Sifters—4x17 8S.S. lined Nordyke, 2x17 Nor- 
dyke, 2x6 Norvell Hustler B 6 G.W. Jumbo, 
2-4x27 Nordyke, 2x12 G.W. High Speed, 4x17 
Metal lined N&M, No. 8A and 6A Richmond 
Gyro-Whip, 4x12 G.W. also 2 Hoffman Vac. 
Systems 20 & 30 H.P., Hart-Carter Germ. 
Mach VW1, 2 Sup. Asp., Carter Dise 2523, 
20 Ft. Handibelt, 250 H.P. G.E. Syn. 600 
R.P.M. motor and controls, 350 H.P. G.E. 
Syn. Motor HST, 360 R.P.M., all controls. 
New & Used rolls any size—2 Allis Super 
Feed Packers, All Metal Howes Flour Pack- 
er. Several flour scales & Feed Bag Scales, 
Forster Conditioner 120 Bu. comp., No. 4 
Pract. New Carter Millerator, No. 1 Forster 
Shorts Duster, 5 In Susp. Scourers No, 2 to 
No. 5, 2 & 5 lb. Delta Seal, 2 Triangle Pack- 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





Millers of 2 see located Oklahoma City 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
BAKERY FLOURS 12 N.E. 28th St. Oklah City, Oklah 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
uling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

« (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5° Lous. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY Il. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK Ciry 

















"ROCKRVER” “BLODGETT’S” RYE shit: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 













Many bakers have found that 
POLAR BEAR has no superior 
in building a quality loaf. You 
can keep your quality high all the 
time with this famous flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Codes: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

oo Sg ge 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


Solicit offers directly from 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


millers all grades hardwheat, 


export 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 








36, Mauricoweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
FELIX COHEN Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) PD... 
52 Mark Lane LONDON 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN ya _ 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBE 
SEETHING LANE, LON NEG 3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LtD. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





FLOUR anp a ae CT 
IMPORTE 
Ulster Bank ea netag vf May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANcHOoR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 











FEED, =TO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
Anno 1876 
FENN ee VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
: HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. Y. 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS whet 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr.: 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address; “Drptoma,”’ Glasgow 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








New Food Products 
Called Sales Builders 


WASHINGTON—The new and im- 
proved foods created for the Ameri- 
can housewife are a major factor in 
the fabulous growth of the food in- 
dustry today, according to Paul S. 
Willis, president, Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. Mr. Willis spoke 
on the subject, ‘““New Foods Add Zest 
to Merchandising,” before the 56th 
annual convention of the Rice Millers 
Assn. in Washington. 


‘It has become characteristic of 
the American people to right away 
want new and better products... ,” 
Mr. Willis stated. “America’s 
strength, prosperity and growth have 
been directly tied up with this trait 
of consumers to want something bet- 
ter than they had. This has been 
strengthened by the willingness of 
American businessmen to take the 
chance that consumers would actu- 
ally want the products when they 
were ready for the market. The in- 
vestment which businessmen have 
made in research, new plants, new 
transportation facilities, new stores, 
etc., has, itself, created income with 
which to buy old and new products.” 


In discussing the advertising and 
merchandising of new products, Mr. 
Willis mentioned the development of 
a research technique called ‘“motiva- 
tion research.” He said that manu- 
facturers and retailers cannot use the 
same appeal all the time to attract 


the interest of the housewife. 
“Women, with their new independ- 
ence and broader outlook, are found 
to respond to many appeals,” said Mr. 


Willis. ‘They like to be slightly dif- 
ferent and original. They are anxious 
to achieve menu variety. They react 
positively to products which they feel 
reflect their own personality. They 
like products which offer them the 
convenience and saving of needless 
time and effort—while leaving time 
for them to be creative.” 


The GMA president emphasized the 
great importance of advertising, 
packaging and merchandising in pro- 
moting interest in new foods. ‘“Ad- 
vertising by manufacturers and re- 
tailers,” he said, “excites interest and 
pre-sells the shopper on the product 
and the brand. But this effort is les- 
sened if something does not happen 
in the store to bring the merchandise 
strikingly to her attention and move 
her to put it in her basket. This, of 
course, puts a high premium on good 
packages with that ‘come-hither, 
pick - me - up - and - take - me - home- 
look,’ which will make the shopper 
notice the item, remember its adver- 
tised advantages and buy it. 
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Value of Baked Foods 
Up Slightly in 1953 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate of the 
value of bakery products shipped in 
1953 shows a slight increase over the 
previous year. 

The value of shipments for bread, 
rolls, cakes, pies and pastries for 1953 
is $3,168,441,000. This compares with 
$3,026,210,000 in 1952 and $2,360,082,- 
000 in 1947. 

For biscuits, crackers and pretzels, 
1953 figures are $781,367,000; 1952, 
$738,533,000; 1947, $557,805,000. 

The survey does not cover retail 
bakeries. 

Bakery machinery and equipment 
shipments in 1953 totaled $54,337,000, 
compared to $39,441,000. 

In competitive fields, the value of 
ready-mix desserts increased from 
$79,638,000 to $121,304,000. 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘'Coventry,’’ London 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KO) ees FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, », Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
oe LEITH 
DUB BELFAST 





N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
NMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 











Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F].OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 

















Teletype KC 535 





a 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


San Francisco 


} 
| 
Flour 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











STAR OF THE WEST: 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





“Whitewater Flour” 
; nd Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 





ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS s 


Reccccencccccnccccccceccceccccscceccccacssesescceceoe 
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Spencer Kellogg Names 


Research Manager 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., announces the appointment 
of Edward Handschumaker to the 
newly created position of manager of 
edible products research. 

According to Dr. Malcolm M. Ren- 
frew, director of research and de- 
velopment, Mr. Handschumaker will 
work with Spencer Kellogg’s veg- 
etable shortenings, salad oils and soy- 
bean flour in an expanded program 
for the development of new food 
products. 

Mr. Handschumaker is a graduate 
of the University of New Hampshire. 
In his professional career he has done 
considerable research in the labora- 
tories of the United Drug Co. and of 
Lever Bros. He has made many con- 
tributions to the chemistry of veg- 
etable oils, and this summer will lec- 
ture at the University of Illinois in 
a special short course sponsored by 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society. 

Mr. Handschumaker will be as- 
signed to Spencer Kellogg’s Edge- 
water, N.J., plant until the new re- 
search laboratory now under con- 
struction near the Buffalo Airport in 
Cheektowaga, N.Y., is completed 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Omar Earnings Up 


OMAHA—Omar, Inc., reports total 
sales and earnings up slightly but 
income per share of common stock 
down in the third quarter of fiscal 
year, as compared to last year. 

The financial statement by the bak- 
ing firm operating in six states from 
Omaha headquarters covered the 16 
weeks ending April 9, 1955, as com- 
pared to a similar period ending April 
3, 1954. Sales in the third quarter 
amounted to $12,244,962; up $311,902 
over the same quarter last year, while 
third quarter earnings were $118,203; 
$2,001 higher than last year. The 
company had 205,465 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding as of April 9, 
1955, compared to 195,413 shares a 
year earlier. 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


eum ATCHISON, KANSAS ques 








Unitormity 


yours always with . 


4 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie © 
—cracker sponge 


soft wheat g! Pelatelil 


nd dough-vf flour 


flour 


CRACKER KING 
GRAHAM KING— 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


] 00% 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


MINNEAPOLIS 











OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 


member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * 








J. P. BURRUS, present 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT ° CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, we pres. & « c. won.’ 
j. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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Service Headquarters 


‘The Northwestern Miller 9fers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
: or provincial location and 

. there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


Fe ee ee 








*Original letters available on request. 





illing group is given. Capacity of each U.S. by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib. of each previously published lists and from current 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 Ib. on the registration records furnished by the United 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and States Patent Office. 

grain storage capacity is also furnished when In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
available. 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, tensive service program of The Northwestern 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills Miller, which also includes: 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. ¢ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
¢ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
A List of Flour Brands in the United States © The library, for reference and research 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
The list is compiled from information furnished * Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
rig Beinewree, Pani sens | Obe orthwestern Miller 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


Tue NortHwestern Miter + FEgosTurrs 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
THe AMBRICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 
Cropuire 











BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 





Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 
“For SUPER Results 

725) USE QUAKER 

| | fe BAKERS FLOUR” 

The Quaker Oats Company 





























CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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Wheat Quality Views 


Prepared for Radio 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Radio 
Station KSAC at Kansas State Col- 
lege was host June 24, to an all-day 
recording session on wheat quality. 
Around a dozen farm radio directors 
from this area were present to in- 
terview Kansas State College agron- 
omy and milling specialists, and com- 
mercial millers and bakers on wheat 
quality and its importance. The in- 
terviews will be distributed to radio 
stations througout the midwest. 

Among those present for inter- 
views were Earl Cross, vice president 
of the Western Star Mill Co., Salina; 
Walter Peirce, Hutchinson, vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas Farm Bureau; 
James Dean, Hutchinson, with the 
Farmer’s Grain Commission Co.; 
Dwight Tolle, Salina, Romeiser Grain 
Co.; Wayne Fowler, Manhattan, 
secretary of the Kansas Corp. Im- 
provement Association; and Charles 
Pence, Manhattan, vice president of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. 

K-State personnel who took part 
in the interviews were John A. John- 
son and John Shellenberger of the 
milling department, and H. H. Laude, 
Elmer Heyne, Floyd Smith, and A. L. 
Clapp of the agronomy department. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Buys Ventilating 
Equipment for Ships 


WASHINGTON — Ventilating 
equipment for conditioning 18 grain 
ships in the Hudson River at Jones 
Point, N.Y., has been purchased by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
USDA also announced that it has 
purchased 174 fan and motor as- 
semblies to be used in conjunction 
with the ventilating equipment al- 
ready bought and 11 more sets which 
will be ordered in the near future. 

The Hald Pneumatic Systems, 
Brooklyn, will supply the 18 ships 
with equipment at a cost of $1,340 
per set. Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio, will provide the 174 
fan and motor assemblies at a price 
of $42.70 each. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$500,000 DAMAGE AT TORONTO 
TORONTO — Fire, causing dam- 
age estimated at well over $500,000, 
occurred at the plant of Toronto 
Elevators, Ltd., located on_ the 
Toronto waterfront June 22. Seven 
warehouses were destroyed. 














For Finer Packaging 
Lookto ( Faslton) Fic 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





NO-RISK 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


PLA-SAFE 





THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














HUBBARD FLOURS 


CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
IN THE 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD 





SINCE 1879 


LING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 5 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Westevn Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

* (4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

’ ment with a record of proven success based on 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 

dustry. 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bartleft «. U and Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR 





ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 









































ornces: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX cm towa BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
MAHA, ASKA 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Centennial nourine miuisco. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH, 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ; — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR : a 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : SERS = 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS hee : 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN 





MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








Pat- 
“Diamond D” 2 isiternseiitoctir con 
ea 


ol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








General Mills Awards 
$25,000 in Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS—The grand prize 
winner in the $25,000 Gold Medal 
Flour diamond jubilee sweepstakes 
for the nation’s grocers was Ernest 
Zimmerman of Panama, Iowa, it was 
announced here by General Mills, 




















GRAIN SERVICE 
where 








™ , ' : New York Louisville 
Representing Zimmerman’s grocery Chicago Memphis 
store in Panama, a town of less than St. Louis Enid 
200 population, Mr. Zimmerman will : —— — 
receive a choice of a 1955 Lincoln re Misncapelie Ft. Worth 
Capri coupe or a Chris-Craft 21 jaa oy SO 
Cobra speedboat for writing what Columbus Los Angeles 
was adjudged the best caption to a Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
cartoon which was packed in cases ay Nashville Winnipes, Man, 






and bales of Gold Medal Flour. 
Second prize winner was Russell TERMINAL 

Lyon, Lyon Food Center, 478 N. aaa s Vee) e 

Front street, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. BE: 

He will receive a 1955 Ford Fairlane a 


. > : ‘ . §6Chi 

Crown Victoria or a Chris-Craft 19 B  St Locks tree 

Capri runabout. » Kansas City Louisville 
owe : : : Omahe Memphis 
There were three third prize win- Minneapolis nid 

ners, each receiving a $1,000 diamond Buffalo a 

ring. They are Ralph S. Donahey, Toledo Ft. Worth 


Columbus 


Donahey Grocery, Logan, Kansas; T. 
E. Carroll, Jitney Jungle, 850 Benton 
Road, Bossier City, La., and Berley 
Scarbrough, Clark Street, Redlands, 
Cal. Seores of other prizes were 
awarded. 
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GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM™ 


é EVERY PRODUCING AREA ee 








Kansas Grain Group 


Urges Sanitation 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Food 
grain sanitation cards are being made 


available to members of the Kansas “Dil IRA MBER 33 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. for dis- 4 
tribution to growers. 


The cards are for posting on the SEMOLINA 


re ses a r, ¢ ~ rn} r * é . 

premises of _the wheat produc ing FANCY No. 1 
farmers, or for handing or mailing 
to the producers. Milled from Carefully Selected 


Suggestions on the card urge the AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
producers to “keep your grain mar- i ae 
ketable as food grain’ and that all 
food grain should be kept absolutely AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


free from all types of filth and wee- : : : saa 
elie: Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


GUE | siivivy’ xansas’ row 
MILLING CO. The WICHITA 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE Four Mills Co. 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION WICHITA, KANSAS 













































THE STANDARD 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS others strive to reach 
spor! — : Wiite 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP, 
Emphatically Independent MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














ai Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
y 
MILLERS OF 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Plain and Selfrising 
Kansas City, Mo. LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 




















CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















St. Paul Minneapolis 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minne sot 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 138, 
Pa. 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IIL. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread ts the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @reyatse)itelehi-vom alot amis llicM aes 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Uf! 


ae 














Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Reliability 






<v 
VDE Thos pao romans 


quertt 


DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


DE TABNED,.| 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















An enemy could attack 


Behind the Iron Curtain are sleek, new jet bombers ca- 
pable of striking at any part of the United States. If they 
should come, our Air Defense Command might spot them 
with its radar network. But it also might not! 


Radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams. It’s 
limited by terrain obstructions and curvature of the earth. 
Even a solid row of stations side-by-side would be “blind” to 
some low-flying aircraft. 


Your eyes can fill in those blind spots and perhaps save 
your family and your nation. Already more than 300,000 of 
your fellow Americans are scanning the sky as part of the 
Ground Observer Corps. But they must have help. 


Operating 24 hours a day in 48 states, the Ground Ob- 
server Corps is calling for nearly a million more volunteers 
to contribute a few hours a week of their spare time. Will 
you help—please? Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, 
or write: Ground Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 


25, D.C. 





